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EFORMS have reached a 
pass where we must 
have more education 
and more federation if 
the “March” of the fu- 
ture is not to be back- 
ward. The present 
political campaign has 
been, to a larger extent than any before it, 
“a campaign of education.” But about all 
it has taught is our lack of clear views, not 
of money only, but of the social problem as 
a whole, to which the money question is in- 
separably attached, to be settled only with 
the general problem. Now that so many 
have learned the first lesson of a true edu- 
cation, namely, their own ignorace and con- 
sequent need of study, social leaders should 
everywhere organize popular courses of re- 
form study, especially in societies already 
interested in reforms, but inadequately in- 
formed about them, such as the W. C, T. U. 
and Y. P. S. C. E. Both of these societies 
and all others that seek to promote social 
ethics, are now imperatively called to a 
“forward movement” of education and fed- 
eration. All organizations in sympathy 

with moral reforms, including the churches, 

should be federated in every town, in every 











state, and in the nation, by joint commit- 
tees, that we may no longer be defeated be- 
cause divided. But it is equally important 
that the whole complicated social problem 
should be carefully studied. Even minis- 
ters, because of the neglect of practical 
ethics in the Theological Seminaries, come 
to their work, as a rule, with no expert 
preparation for dealing with the four chief 
devils they are to fight—Intemperance, Im. 
purity, Gambling and Sabbath-breaking. 
Preachers’ meetings would do well to under- 
take systematic studies of these practical 
problems, instead of wasting energy in 
these critical times on the mint, anise and 
cummin of ecclesiasticism. I have heard 
preachers’ meetings discuss “The Politics of 
Calvin,” and “The Ruling Eldership,” at the 
very time when the gamblers were “ruling” 
the state “politics,” and legalizing their in- 
famy without ministerial opposition. Young 
Christians need to be reminded that the 
reading of a hastily selected verse of Scrip- 
ture once a week is not an adequate “En- 
The W. C. T. U. meeting that has 
not study in it and before it and after 
behind the times. 

The \v proposes that 
all individuals and societies w 


deavor.” 


it is 


Reform Bureau herel 


villinge to de- 
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vote ten minutes or more a day to study of 
the urgent moral problems of the hour shall 
use this monthly review of all reforms in 
The Ram’s Horn to be read in a monthly 
meeting or summarized in a monthly ser- 
mon—the following topic-a-month plan, on 
which The Reform Bureau will furnish ad- 
ditional help, through the press and by 
special bulletins: 


TOPIC-A-MONTH COURSE OF REFORM STUDIES, 


All preachers and lecturers invited to 
speak on the topic on the Sabbath or at 
prayer meeting or elsewhere in the week 
indicated. The press invited to discuss the 
topic the preceding week. All persons, and 
especially all young people’s societies and 
reform invited to 
plan as a study outline. 


organizations, use the 
The Reform Bu- 
reau will be glad to enroll all who under- 
take the course and agree to devote not less 
than one hour per week in meeting or in 
private to these studies. 

Week beginning Nov. 22 (World’s Temper- 
ance Sunday”)—The Liquor Problem. 

Let International lessons of Nov. 22 and 


’ 


as done 
Let 


the liquor problem be considered also in a 


Dee. 13 “change pulpits,’ can be 


with no break of historie continuity. 


sermon or in prayer meeting, or in both. 
Take a collection for your denominational 
Temperance Committee, or for the National 
Temperance Society of New York, or for 
some other form of temperance work. 
Week beginning Dec. 13—The New Char- 
ity (suggested by holiday charities.) 
Christmas of this year should be called 
“The Great Christmas,” and given a whole 
week. if not a whole month. of celebration, 
as it is Unquestionably either the last Christ- 
of the nineteenth more 
probably the first Christmas of the twenti- 
eth century, and in either case a suitable 
for reviewing the march of Christ 
down the Christian centuries, in which re- 
view special attention should be given to the 


mas eentury or 


time 


sociological side of progress, which has been 
overlooked in too great attention to bad 
pones and worse theology. Establish a 
Christian Century Reading Club to read 
White’s “Christian Centuries” and Brace’s 
“Gesta Christi.” Mv own “Practical Christ- 
ian Sociology” reviews these centuries with 


special reference to reforms. The Bureau 
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will freely supply a plan for a three day’s 
“Celebration of the Completion of Nineteen 
Christian Centuries.” 

Week beginning Jan. 17 (usual week of 
“prayer for colleges’)—Education, from 
moral and social standpoints. 

Week beginning Feb. 21 (Washington’s 
Birthday and spring municipal elections 
suggesting study of our chief political prob- 
lem,)—Municipal Reforms. 

Week beginning Mar. 11 (St. Patrick’s 
Day, 17th., suggesting theme)—Immigra- 
tion. 

Week beginning Apr. 4 (World’s Week of 
Prayer for Sabbath Reform)—The Lord’s 
Day and the Rest Day. 

Offerings for Sabbath reform. Let suit- 
able leaflets be distributed by young people 
from door to door through the city. 

Week beginning May 1 (May 1 being, by 
custom, “World’s Labor Day”)—Industrial 
Problems. 

Week beginning June 6 (June being wed- 
ding month)—Marriage and Divorce. 

Week beginning July 4 (Independence 


Day suggesting theme)—National Hopes 
and Perils. 


Week beginning Aug. 29—Amusements, 
with special reference to Purity. 

Week beginning Sept. 20 (Theme suggested 
by gambling on the harvest and on autumn 
elections, as well as by summer racing)— 
Gambling. 

Week beginning Oct. 31 (Annual “Prison 
Sunday”’)—Crime and Punishment. 

The foregoing topic-a-month list being 
the hour hand in our study plan, its minute 
hand will be the monthly alphabetical sur- 
vey of all reforms, as here follows: 


BALLOT REFORM. 


When this reaches our readers the elec- 
tion will have occurred, and it is already 
evident that it will prove, for one thing, the 
need of amendments to our ballot reform 
laws, especially in the line of the 
“Corrupt Practices Act,” 
limits election expenditures. 


sritish 
which severely 
Hitherto the 
arty alone—and it is likely 
to be so this year—has dared to give the 


Prohibition 


public what law and publie opinion alike 
should require of all parties, a full report of 
the expenditures of the campaign. 
























































Even if Mr. McKinley is elected, whose 
platform endorses civil service reform, 
much more if Mr. Bryan is elected, whose 
platform repudiates it, the people will need 
to remind the “victors” 
tones, that the day is over for offices to be 
used as private “spoils.” 

The sudden removal of Bishop John J. 
Keane from the Rectorship of the Catholic 


in no uncertain 
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as Bishop Keane were giving to the public— 
see Rome’s present effort to dominate the 
state in Hungary—has suddenly 
dashed, for we need to be aroused to the 
peril of our schools, already largely stripped 
of moral education by this subtle foe. Let 


been 


every school district defend or restore its 
sible, lest Godless schools multiply lawless 
men. 








FRANCIS 


University at Washington and the appoint- 
ment of a new Apostolic delegate or Ameri- 
can vice pope no doubt signifies that Ameri- 
can Catholics of the Gibbons and Ireland 
and Keane type are ordered to the rear to 
make way at the front for Corrigan, the 
ultramontane, unAmerican friend of Tam- 
many. From a Protestant standpoint it is 
perhaps a gain that the too favorable opin- 
ion of Romanism that such exceptional men 








E. 








77 
——— sind ae - | 
WILLARD. 
The writer has greatly profited this 
month, as often before, by studying the 


elaborate and wise charities that centre in 
the “Charities Bulding” of New York City, 
whose literature, especially that of the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor,” ought to be studied systematically 
by all charity dispensers, especially by 
boards of deacons, whose clumsy charity 


often does more harm than good. The eul- 
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tivation of vacant city lots by the unem- 
ployed, the writer examined in the suburbs 
of East New York with interest and profit. 
It is a token of the blindness of the church 
even yet to its philanthropic mission that 
ministers and deacons who pass through 
New York are more likely to gratify their 
curiosity by visiting the Bowery than to in- 
crease their usefulness by studying the 
“Pingree potatoes,” the “Loan Bureau” and 
the social settlements. 

One of the newest developments of New 
York’s charity is the farm colony for epi- 
leptics, who have been gathered out of the 
alms houses into this more wholesome 
refuge. 

The New York Herald has been agitating 
on both sides the sea the question of “tips,” 
which are today a hideous ruin of beggary 
and bribery, a foreign folly that foreignized 
‘Americans introduce and 
which all true Americans should oppose. 
It ought to be seen at a glance that for a 
man to fee a waiter to get prompter or bet- 
ter service than others is not benevolence 
And that the waiter who 
directly or indirectly begs or extorts a fee 
burglar. Why 


seek to here, 


but selfishness. 


is cousin to the beggar or 





ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


’ 


The 


waiters themselves would be better off to 


not “tip” clerks as much as waiters? 


have adequate salaries by right, rather 
than depend as they now mostly do, on un- 
certain charity. 

DRESS REFORM. 


The press reports the first appearance of 
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the new “rainy day costume,” which one 
hundred society women of New York, it is 
said, have heroically promised to wear, a 
dress that clears the mud by six inches, re- 
sembling, no doubt, the comely and sensi- 
ble bieyele suits. Why shouldn’t such a 
dress be worn on any day? 

The New York Herald is crusading 
against high hats in theaters, but has no 
word against the high skirts and low bod- 
ices and the ever-lowering morals of our 
unspeakable stage. Let women prove that 
their advent into politics would help moral- 
ity by compelling theatres, as they might by 
use of patronage without polls, to cease 
their daily insults to womanhood on “the 
boards” and bill boards. 


EDUCATION, 


The appearance of football cartoons 
in the sporting columns of the New 


York Herald indicates that the college year 
has fairly begun. The college which ranks 
first in athletics has given the nation a con- 
spicuous illustration of the fact that athlet. 
ics are displacing manners as well as mental 
culture by yelling down a candidate for 
president, who was the guest of the city, the 
most disgraceful interference with free 
speech the campaign has shown. 


GAMBLING. 


One of the most ominous signs of the 
times during the election season was the 
serious and extended reporting in the press 
day after day of “the betting” of politicians 
and “bookmakers” and “horsemen” on the 
result of the election. Frequent rererence 
was made to “the betting man of the Re- 
publican National Committee.” Such bet- 
ting ought to have met a broadside of sever- 
est condemnation from the pulpit and press 
al an dtreasonable as well. The silly lot- 
teries gotten up by the press in the form of 
guessing contests as to the majority, ought 
to have met the same condemnation, with 
the exclusion of the guilty papers from hon- 
est homes. 

Anthony Comstock has recently raided 
three race gambling dens in Long Island 
City. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s society is making a spec- 
ial fight on the New York City policy shops. 

The resignation and political failure of 
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Lord Rosebery is not without bearings on 
the gamblingevil. Noracing man can have 
the moral supremacy necessary to succeed 
Gladstone. 

IMPURITY. 

The Raines law, of New York, is not only 
adding Sabbath-breaking, but also impur- 
ity, to liquor-selling. These evils have al- 
ways gone together in a measure, but this 
lawless law, conceived by “Boss” Platt and 
born of a Republican legislature, with no 
protest to speak of from Christian citizens, 
is not only increasing Sunday liquor selling, 
but also, we are assured by Dr. Parkhurst’s 
society, multiplying temptations to impur- 
ity. The infamous “bed houses” are being 
turned into hotels by saloons which cannot 
sell on the Sabbath unless they have ten bed 
rooms. These new “hotels” not being 
needed for transient guests, are filled by 
young men drawn from boarding houses by 
lower rates, who are allowed in their rooms 
over the saloons “to do as they please,” 
which means worse than death to the 
thoughtless girls who consent to enter the 
“Ladies’ Entrance” for “fa glass of beer.” 

Another ill omen is the resurrection of 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, by the gold 
Democrats, as a speaker at their national 
convention, where his welcome was not un- 
mixed with wholesome hisses, and his re- 
newed candidacy for Congress under the 
auspices of that party, endorsed by Re- 
publicans of the district also. 

The writer is hearing every week from 
places where mothers and others are calling 
for “curfew” to protect their sons and 
daughters. Those interested should write 
to the Mayors of Lincoln, Neb., and Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., where such ordinances have 
been long in force, a bell at 7:45 p. m., in 
winter, and 8:45 in summer, calling persons 
under sixteen, not accompanied by par- 
ents or guardians, to their homes. Every 
town and city should so protect its youth 
and itself. 

Illinois Endeavorers have protested 
against immoral shows on the State Fair 
Grounds. 

Friends of purity need to be on guard in 
every legislature against the “Industrial 
League,” which, in combination with com- 
mendable efforts to establish rescues for 
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fallen girls, is also seeking to license the 
social evil. 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

“Labor troubles” continue. Leadville, 
Col., has been under martial law because of 
riotous attacks on the mines by striking 
miners. 

A special effort has been made during the 
election season to make it appear that the 
inferior social condition of Mexican work- 





RICHARD T. ELY. 


man is due to the fact that it is a “silver 
country.” The worse condition of toilers 
in Turkey should by like logic be ascribed 
to the fact that it is a “gold country.” 
Race and religion are more at fault than 
currency, in both cases. 

Prof. R. T. Ely, the best of writers on 
labor problems, has just issued a new book, 
whose appearance is among the best news 
of the month. “The Social Law of Ser- 
vice” (Eaton & Mains, N. Y., 90 cents.) 
His expositions of Scripture are wonderful- 
ly fresh and practical, and it is not strange 
his books are in the “required reading” of 
preachers in several denominations. 


LAW AND ORDER. 

Rev. J. Fred Heisse, of The Baltimore 
Methodist, is not content to report good 
news, he makes it by prosecuting those who 
violate the Sunday law, especially by li- 
quor selling in the pleasure resorts about 
Baltimore. This he does with a few other 
plucky young men who constitute a small 
but effective law and order league. 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


Rev. Dr. Banks, of Brooklyn, in a recent 
meeting to protest against the Raines law, 
showed by statistics of that city that the 
law has decidedly increased Sunday crimes. 

A Harvard man recenly informed the 
writer that the discontinuance of liquors at 
Harvard last year, over which optimists 
so unduly rejoiced, was followed this year 
by a relapse into the usual commencement 
“fuddle.” 

John G. Woolley, the greatest living ora- 
tor, has recently outdone himself in his 
wonderful sermons on “Civilization by 
Faith,” and on the State as a moral person, 
in the last of which, heard by the writer, he 
shows that what is wrong for a person can- 
not be right for a State. Those who have 
not read them in full in The Voice, should 
get them as fresh ammunition for “Temper- 
anee Sunday.” 

Religious papers continue to advertise 
\merica’s greatest brewer, as they would 
not. dare to do if their readers made due 
protest. 

In Delaware, where a constitutional con- 
vention is in prospect, there has been or- 
ganized a Non-Partisan Constitutional Pro- 
hibition Allianee, with Rev. Dr. Merritt 
Halburd, of Wilmington, as President. 

In Georgia, State prohibition was de- 
feated with the Populists who espoused it. 

It is reported that the White Mountain 
hotels this vear sold no liquors over the bar, 
contrary to their former custom in this pro- 
hibitory State. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


The newspapers continue to encourage 
the un-American custom of American heir- 
esses marrying counts, usually in a double 
sense “no counts.” The latest is  an- 
nounced to have married a “French Mar- 
quis,” of which there really are none in the 
French Republic. This worship of the 
shadow of a title ought to be frowned upon 
as wholly un-American, indeed all mar- 
riages prompted by other considerations 
than love. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY. 


The remarkable injunctions of United 
States Courts recently issued against rate 


cutting in Southern railroads have not been 
continued, but have made a new class of 
precedents and the Seaboard Air Line has 
since notified the Inter State Commerce 
Commission of its discontinuance of the cut 
rates. 

The Journal of Commerce has this to say 
to the continuance of illegal trusts in that 
State, despite legislation and court deci- 
sions: “It is true that the trusts continue, 
unchecked, their peculiar methods of doing 
business, in presence of a body of state laws 
more comprehensive, searching and drastic 
than any that has yet been applied to the 
extirpation of these methods and the pun- 
(Quoted Lit- 


’ 


ishment of their authors.’ 
erary Digest, Oct. 3, p- 709.) 


Attention has recently been called to a 
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wholesome Kentucky statute, needed in all 
states, which makes every reorganization of 
a railway system a subject of judicial in- 
quiry. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 

The writer had the privilege of being 
present at a recent meeting in Pittsfield, 
Mass., in which citizens of all parties united 
in a movement for non-partisan city govern- 
ment, such as has been in successful opera- 
tion for eight years in Cambridge, Mass., 
and in Somerville, Malden and Newton of 
the same state. Mayor Bancroft, of Cam- 
bridge, ably defended the plan. Those in- 
terested should secure reports from him, 
that the folly of electing city officers on na- 
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tional issues may cease with this century. 

It is refreshing to a former resident of 
New York to see its clean streets, swept 
constantly by the “White Wings,” as the 
street sweepers in white duck suits, are 
called. We anticipate the time when to spit 
on a sidewalk or throw waste paper in the 
street will be counted as “bad form” as to 
do either in a parlor. 

Glasgow, the model city of Europe, has 
made itself yet more exemplary by the fed- 
eration of all its religious, philanthropic 
and reform organizations into a “Progres- 
sive Union.” 

NEWSPAPER REFORM 

By a decoy letter, The Voice proved in 
South Dakota, during the recent prohibi- 
tion amendment campaign, as it had proved 
in other states previously, that many news- 
papers are ready to sell, not only advertis- 
ing space and news columns, but also edi- 
torial opinions for money. In this case 
they were ready to publish lies about pro- 
hibition editorially and otherwise, for 
eash. 

\ bill will be introduced in Congress to 
forbid detailed descriptions of suicides in 
the press, by which suicides are multi- 
plied. 

OPIUM. 

It is reported that one of the conditions 
of enlistment in the reorganized Chinese 
army is to be total abstinence from opium. 

PRIZE FIGHTING. 

New. York State, having applied the li- 
cense plan hitheto to liquors, and more re- 
cently to race gambling, has now extended 
the license to prize fighting, having passed 
the law “on the quiet,” while moralists were 
rejoicing over the expulsion of the brutal 
sport from the Territories. The law imi- 
tates the trick so successfully used in race 
gambling laws, permitting the evil while 
seeming to prohibit it. Prize fighting is 
prohibited with a great rumble and roar 
except in “regularly-incorporated clubs 
where scientific contests may take place.” 
Such clubs are multiplying since the law 
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went into effect on Sept. 1, and negotiations 
are in progress for Corbett’s next cham- 
pionship fight. Such a law could not have 
passed if the state conferences of religion 
and reform had kept a sentinel at Albany to 
give the alarm. Let them make permanent 
the federation by which they enacted and 
preserved the temperance education, ex- 
tending its scope to cover all moral issues. 
It will be needed to prevent the fourth step 
in license, which will otherwise soon an- 
nex the brothels and make New York the 


‘ ’ 


devil’s “empire” indeed, as it is largely al- 
ready through the neglect of the divided 


rees of righteousness. 
PEACE AND WAR. 


Italy has made peace in Abyssinia. 

But, alas, there is still too much peace in 
\rmenia. The massacres continue, and so 
does the equally guilty inaction of Great 
Britain and the United States and of other 
Christian powers. England’s “Grand Old 


\T 


Van” has spoken the hot indignation of all 
\nglo-Saxons with reference to the guilty 
diplomacy of “the Powers” as well as the 
guilty duplicity of the Sultan. B. Fay Mills, 
the evangelist, has voiced the American de- 
mand for action. But nothing has at this 
writing been done that is not discreditable 
to the Christian nations, except in the giv- 
ing of relief. In this Miss Willard has been 
leading, having gone with Lady Henry Som- 
erset to Marseilles, and by cable secured aid 
and homes for many who escaped through 
the foreign ships during the recent mas- 
sacres in Constantinople. 
SABBATH REFORM. 

Even Sunday papers in Chicago are pro- 
testing against the dicourtesy of the golf 
aristocrats of that city who have been play- 
ing their game on the Sabbath. The golf- 
ers did the same in Schenectady, N. Y., but 
once only, so loud was the protest. 

The movement for the Sunday closing of 
postoffices by petition to the Postmaster 


General, is moving on. Those interested 
should write to The Reform Bureau for pe- 
titions and documents. 





















Gaily onward—never heeding 
What those wheels must override - 
Human hearts all crushed and bleeding 
*Neath her juggernaut of pride! 


Virtue walks not in the highway— 
Blatant, with a brazen tongue; 

In the searce frequented byway 

Her uplifting song is sung. 
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Unto Virtue life is treasure, 
Dear to have and sweet to cherish. 
Life to Vice is but a pleasure 
Cast aside and left to perish. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 


By KEYES BECKER. 


“~ 
ICE is gay in her apparel ; 
There is music with her train. 
Lo, the dance, the shout, the carol— 
How enticing is the strain! ° 


Aye, but mark the note of anguish 
That her glamor fails to drown. 

God ! some soul is made to languish, 

By the roadside stricken down ! 


How her presence yields a blessing, 
Misery to comfort turning! 

Fair and cool her hand is pressing 
Troubled brows with fever burning 

In her train are Grace and Beauty, 
Worth and Goodness, Honor, Youth, 


Wisdom, Love and homely Duty, 
Simple Strength and wondrous Truth. 


* 
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WESEESEE SES SSS FSS F'>' 
W AROUND THE WORLD FOR CHRIST. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MISS JESSIE "A. ACKERMAN.-—-WHY SHE BELTED THE GLOBE. — 


eer 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES.— RESULTS OF HER TRAVELS.— THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CONDITION OF THE WORLD.—A MESSAGE TO CHRIS- 
ava 7 ale 
j TIANS.—THE FUTURE OF MISSIONS. WV 
= By G. T. B. DAVIS ¥ 
y G&G TF. & x 
Ne: > ss > 4 wen wen we ewe 
PA) > 9 Field Editor of Our Day. > > hr 


HERE there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” Miss Jessie A. Acker- 
man had the requisite will and 
found a way 200,000 miles in 
length, and has not yet discov- 

ered its end. She traveled it for Christ and 

temperance, andso doing twice encircled the 
globe. She has probably visited more for- 
eign lands, seen stranger sights and been in 

m@e peculiar situations than any woman 

living today. And this feat is the more re- 

markable from the fact that she earned 
every penny for the trip and went entirely 
alone. 

Miss Ackerman surely deserves to be 
called the “queen of feminine travelers,” 
and the leader of the round-the-world mis- 
sionaries. 

A short time after her return to this 
country from Iceland, where she has been 
recuperating for three months, a repre- 
sentative of The Ram’s Horn called upon 
her. 

Miss Ackerman is very distingue in face 
and bearing. She is about six feet in 
height and weighs nearly 200 pounds, and 
appears to be about 26 years of age. Her 
manner is somewhat reserved and dignified 
until her interest is aroused. Then she is a 
tornado of earnestness and eloquence. Her 
head is large and squarely set on her broad 
shoulders. Her mouth and chin express 
strong will power. Her eyes flash with un- 
usual brilliancy beneath her black eye- 





brows. Her hair is dark and wavy. 
Miss Ackerman wore a_ black’ dress 
trimmed with lace. At her waist was 


pinned a bunch of red and white pinks, 
while above them standing out conspicuous- 
ly was the white ribbon of the W. C. T. U. 

After greeting me cordially, Miss Acker- 





mun said: “You are the first knight of the 
quill to discover me. I was keeping my 
whereabouts secret until I had rested up 
sufficiently to resume active duties once 
more.” 

“What was the object of your journeys 
round the world?” I asked as she began to 
narrate her experiences. 

“T went as a round-the-world missionary 
of the, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, also under the auspices of the ‘Good 
Templars,’ to organize societies and hold 
gospel temperance meetings in both Christ- 
ian and heathen lands.” 

“What was the itinerary of your tour?” 

“IT have made two journeys around the 
world,” she answered. “On the first and 
longest trip, I started from the western 
coast and visited Alaska, Sandwich Is- 
lands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, 
Japan, North and South China, The Phil- 
lipine Islands, Siam, Malay Peninsula, Sing- 
apore, Burma, Cashmere and Khyler Pass 
to Afghanistan Fort. Then I _ traveled 
through India in both directions, next to 
Africa and up to the Transvaal. Then to 
all the continental countries, Palestine and 
Egypt, and finally finished in Iceland. The 
next time I started from New York and 
went in the opposite direction. I have 
never remained a month in any one city 
during my eight years of traveling.” 

As she uttered these statements of such 
startling achievements, I listened with 
amazement, and as she concluded, said: 

“Miss Ackerman, you surely must have 
passed through some thrilling experiences. 
May I enquire what were one or two of your 
most exciting moments?” 

” she re- 
plied laughingly, “I will have to tell you 


“Well, since you have asked, 
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what I really think was my most thrilling 
moment. It was when I stood upon the 
bottom of the ocean!” I looked at her in 
surprise, and she continued: 

“Well, you see it happened on this wise. 
I was visiting the great pearling grounds 
between Australia and Java, where all the 


Roe 


ELEPHANT TRAVELS. 
year round there is a fleet of 150 pearling 
ships and 1,500 divers. 

“One time while I was chatting with the 
captain of the fleet he asked me, half in fun, 
if I did not wish to make a dive. 
his dare, I said ‘yes.’ The result was that 


Accepting 


I finally put on the heavy iron diver’s suit, 
and they pitched me overboard! It hap- 
pened that there was too much air in the 
suit, so instead of striking the water feet 
first, I struck it sideways, and began to sink 
head downwards. I promptly pulled the 
signal cord, and after they had hauled me 
up and pumped out part of the air I was 
again tossed into the water and sank gradu- 
ally to the bottom. At that place the water 
was sixty feet deep. Oh, it was queer look- 
ing! There were not many huge fish swim- 
ming around, but there were myriads of 
smaller ones. I walked twice the ship’s 





length, and then gave the signal to be pulled 
up. The sensation I felt can perhaps best 
be described as that heavy feeling on the 
breast felt when an elevator starts suddenly 
downward. They told me that I was the 
first woman that had ever gone to the bot- 
tom of the ocean in a diving suit.” 
“Another moment I remember 
vividly,” she said smiling, “was 
when I climbed the masthead of 
of our ship and ‘surveyed all 
creation round.’ It occurred one 
night when we were to pass a 
ship of the same line, and my 
dea was to signal it by burn- 
ing a blue light from our mast- 
head. The sea was ealm, and 
the moon was shining brightly. 
'laving put on my divided skirts 
which I only use on special oe- 
casions—I began to ascend the 
spe Jadder in company with 
e captain and a well-known 
friend of his. I was on the cen- 
r rope with a gentleman on 
ither side ready to help at a 
inoment’s notice. ‘Look aloft 
and keep cool,’ the captain said, 
s We went up, up, up, until at 
last we stood on the masthead. 
“[ shall never forget the scene 
that presented itself. I never 
saw the moon look so bright. I 
never before, or since, saw the 
beautiful. And 
glanced down at the deck some of the 


water look so when I 
passengers who were walking about looked 
We attempted to burn 


” 


no larger than dogs. 
the blue light, but the wind was too strong. 

Near the close of her temperance tours, 
Miss Ackerman, while in Africa, broke 
down from nervous exhaustion. She re- 
turned to America and lay for _ several 
weeks hovering between life and death. At 
last she slowly recovered, and while still in 
the hospital, wrote and edited from former 
newspaper articles, a volume on her travels, 
entitled “The World Through a Woman’s 
Eyes.” The book is exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive, and has had such a 
“apid sale that the first edition is already 
exhausted, and a second is now on the 
market. 

William E. Curtis, the well-known news- 
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paper correspondent, has written an intro- 
duction to the book, in which he summar- 
izes the results of her work as follows: 

“In her travels, Miss Ackerman wore the 
white ribbon of the W. C. T. U., and with 
simple, gentle eloquence made the purpose 
of that organization known along a trail 
She held 1,417 
meetings, delivered 870 lectures and made 


that measures 200,000 miles. 


447 informal addresses. She spoke the gos- 
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JESSLE 


pel of temperance and purity upon 41 steam- 
ers and vessels of war, and in 182 pulpits; 
she visited 1,140 Sunday Schools, 176 day 
schools and 69 Bands of Hope; initiated 647 
white ribbons 
upon 8,479 breasts, and she the 
pledges of 7,460 men. She wrote 5,949 let- 
ters, 420 newspaper articles, 220 letters to 
leaflets 


Good Templars, fastened 
received 


home papers, printed 60,000 and 


2,000 manuals, and raised $8,976 which she 
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expended in her work as she journeyed on. 
This might have been the labor of a life- 
time, but Miss Ackerman crowded it into 
six short years.” 

“After the result of your travel and ob- 
servation, what did you find to be the tem- 
perance condition of the world?” I next 
inquired, 
sentiment 


But 


“[ found the temperance 


stronger than it has ever been before. 


A. ACKERMAN. 


the great, the terrible difficulty we have to 
cope with in dealing with the drink curse 
is, that it is an evil entrenched behind the 
fortifications of Christian legislatures and 
governments. And we must storm the forts 
before we can hope to check the traffic in 
foreign Jands. 

“Why, do you know,” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly becoming intensely in earnest, “that 
for every heathen converted to Christianity 
































































































TRAVELING IN BOMBAY, 


by our missionaries, English opium makes 
1,000 opium smokers, and the liquor from 
other lands makes 100 drunkards. China 
was compelled to take opium by England at 
the time when there was a law in the land 
imposing the penalty of death upon anyone 
who cultivated poppy and manufactured 
opium.” 

“Tf you could sound a bugle blast to the 
Christians of America regarding the world’s 
temperance work, what wotld it be?” I 
asked. 

“T should say that every Christian man is 
in a measure responsible for all the sin 
and crime and misery that is the out- 
growth of intemperance. The only way to 
rid the world of this curse is to outlaw the 
saloon in Christian lands. And how? By 
voting for principle instead of party!!” 

Amen and amen. Long may this clarion 
call resound throughout our land from 
shore to shore, till every foot of earth be 
cleansed from the filth which 
that cesspool of crime. 

“What do you think of the missionarv 
work of today and of the outlook for mis- 
sions in the next century?” 

“T take a very cheery view of missions 
and their outlook for the future. After the 
nations have been steeped in heathenism 
for centuries, the conversion of a single one 
means more than lips can express. r 

“The greatest hindrance today to the 
spread of the gospel in foreign lands, is the 


issues from 
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attitude of Christendom toward the 

heathen world concerning the vices 

that are a part of our civilization. 
“So the missionaries will ever fail 


to reach the thinking men and 
women in heathen lands, until the 
liquor traffic is overthrown in 
America, and the opium traffic in 
England, until the foreigners can 
see the principles of Christianity 
exemplified in our governments.” 
“For example, let me narrate the 
following incident,” said Miss Ack- 
erman: “The leaders of thought 
in India were once holding a meet- 
ing to present to England a peti- 
tion for direct representation in the 
English parliament. At the close 


of the business 


portion, I was 

requested to address the meet- 

ing. I took as my theme, ‘What 
Christianity has done for woman.’ After 


recounting numerous things, I told them 
how it was through the influence of Christ- 
ianity that I was enabled to go round the 
world entirely alone and _ unprotected, 
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while their women dare not appear on the 
streets unaccompanied, but remain day in 
and out, shut up in their houses. 

“As I finished, a brilliant native who had 
studied law in England, arose and asked 
permission to say a few words. He turned 
to me and said, in the presence of all, that 
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low a depth as to publicly license and sell its 
women.” 

“What could I say in reply? 
nothing. 


I could say 
‘an use ar- 
guments that will convert the thinking 
classes of heathendom until the principles of 
Christ are practiced as well as professed by 

the Christian of 


And no missionary 


governments 











DISCOVERING A NEST OF OSTKICH EGGS. 


from the doorway of the building he could 
show me a scene that would at once destroy 
my arguments. Then he pictured the daily 
the 
diery—almost within a stone’s throw. 


“How in the front of the enclosure there 


seenes in barracks of the British sol- 


stood a person in English uniform dealing 
out beer and liquors to the soldiers and na- 
And how the English government 
makes a profit on each glass sold. And 
worst of all, how in another part of the bar- 
racks Indian women were publicly placed 
at the disposal of thé soldiery at so much 
per head. And all this under the protec- 
tion and license of a Christian (?) govern- 
ment. The that his 
heathen government had never fallen to so 


tives. 


speaker declared 








the world.” 

“In India I did considerable 
gospel work among the British 
soldiers, and one day I asked a 
bright young man if he was a 
Christian, 

“*No,’ he replied. 

“Why not?’ IT asked. 

“Well, I will tell you frank- 
ly, he answered: ‘It is because 
my government makes it easier 
for me to do wrong than to be a 
Christian.’ 

“That 


said Miss Ackerman impulsive- 


young man’s reply,” 


ly, “summarizes the situation in 
heathen lands today. Christian 


governments make it easier to 


do wrong than right.” 

“What are your-plans for the 
future ?” 

“At the last world’s W. C. T. U. 
convention in London,” she re- 
plied, “I was appointed to visit 
the capitals of Europe in the in- 
of the 


terests temperance 





cause.” 


“But,” she added with vigor, 


“T have come to feel that the 
greatest need in connection with the 
temperance movement today is to 


bring the foreign situation before our peo- 
ple and impress upon them our responsibil- 
ity concerning the souls of our across-the- 
sea neighbors.” 

Miss Ackerman, knowing the temperance 
and missionary condition of the world as 
few others know it, has a great mission to 
perform in the coming months and years. 

And God grant that she may be preserved 
in health and that the American people may 
give good heed to her words of warning and 
inspiration. 

Christians of America! 
the 


Do you realize 


terrible charge in Miss Ackerman’s 


words, that we, in refusing to overthrow 










































the saloon, are hindering the conversion of 
the world to Christ. That we, by 
dallying methods of dealing with the drink, 
are standing between millions of heathen 


our 


and the true light—that we are keeping 
them in darkness! 

Christians! Why cannot we rise in our 
might, and in the strength of the Lord, and, 
by concentrating our forces, banish the 
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saloon before the dawn of the twentieth 
century ? 

Then, with the ushering in of that glori- 
ous era, we can send wave upon wave of 
missionary bands to all heathen lands until 
the whole world shall be flooded with the 
light of the gospel of Christ, and may-hap 
in the ears of some of those now living may 
resound the glad shout of victory; “The 


World is Christ’s.” 
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. PARKHURST’S THANKSGIVING MESSAGE. ty 
THE FOREMOST PATRIOTIC PREACHER IN AMERICA, 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND WORK AS THE CHAMPION OF 
MUNICIPAL REFORM. 











DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST 


R. CHARLES H. PARK- 
hurst is the hero of 
the American pulpit. 
He is the gladiator 
who, seeing Christ- 
ianity being worsted 
in the municipal 

Og gp Fd arena of New York, 

Wer V7 i e/Foe dared to leap into 

the conflict and al- 
most single-handed to fight the tiger of 

Tammanyism and her cubs of 








Impur't: 
He won, by the aid of the 
Almighty, and is thereby worthy to be 
cailed also the Modern David, for he alone 
of the Christian host dared venture forth 


and Gambling. 


against the Goliath of municipal corrup- 


tion. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade will stand as one 
of the historic achievements of the cen- 
tury. No one can estimate the benefits 
which will accrue to our nation thereby. 
One result among many has already ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon our na- 
tional life. Theodore Roosevelt has shown 
that every law should and can be enforced 
and that the saloons can be shut tight as a 
drum head, on Sunday. 

As a preacher, Dr. Parkhurst’s distin- 
guishing characteristic is his intense earn- 
estness. He speaks with the fiery zeal of a 
Jeremiah, and his philippics against his 
foes are Ciceronian in their rhetorical pun- 
gency. Naturally he is of a studious dis- 
position and his sermon are marked by 
keen analysis and philosophie insight. 

















The famous reformer was born in Fram- 
ington, Mass., April 17, 1842. When 20 
years of age he entered Amherst College 
where he sedulously devoted himself to his 
studies. He had a special liking for meta- 
physics and comparative philology. After 
graduating he taught for two years in the 
Amherst High School and then went to 
Germany to pursue special studies. 

Dr. Parkhurst was 32 years of age when 
he began his first pastorate at Lenox, Mass. 
Here he worked heartily for six years and 
built up a strong and flourishing church. 
Yn 1880 he was called to the Madison Square 
Church, his present charge. The building 
stands on the dividing line between the 
east-side slums and the west-side palaces. 
An office building towers above the edifice 
at the present time, both at the side and the 
rear. It is stated that the owners of the 
building offered a sum for the ground on 
which the building stands, sufficient to pur- 
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chase a site in the fashionable up-town dis- 
trict, but the doctor did not believe in turn- 
ing his fortress into a club house, 

He sees clearly the tendencies of the 
times, and the weaknesses and faults of 
present-day church methods. He declares 
it utter folly to expect the church to suc- 


-ceed when it is conducted upon princples 


which if used in the business world would 
mean a collapse within a week. He says 
the only proper kind of a church is that 
which has a “passion for souls.” 

It is eminently fitting that such a man 
and such a preacher should send a message 
of thanksgiving to the Christians of our 
land. And not the least of the blessings 
for which we should thank our heavenly 
Father is this: That He has given us a 
Modern David whose victories in war have 
been great, and whose victories of peace 
may be even greater. 
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By SYLVANUS 


) ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HE Lutheran Church is 
great in many ways. 
In the Reformation 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Martin Luther 
* is recognized by his- 
torians as first 
time and first 

= place. There were 
reformers before him, but their work fell 
short of the reformation of the church. In 
his time there were numerous other coad- 
jutors, but in his protest against the errors 
of doctrine and practice which corrupted 
the Roman Catholic Church, he seems to 
stand alone. 

Numerically, the Lutheran Church de- 
mands respect. Her enrollment of 53,000,000 
members makes her not only the strongest, 
but her membership is equal to the mem- 
bership of all the other branches of Pro- 
testantism combined. The United States 
census for 1890 also gives us the fourth 
place in this country with a growth un- 
approached by any other. 

Lutherans preach the gospel in all the 
principal nations of the world, and in this 
country they proclaim Christ in fourteen 
different languages and dialects. 

The doctrinal standard—the Augsburg 
Confession—is not only the oldest Protest- 
ant Confession, but from it the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England were 


avd 


in 
in 
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compiled, which were again incorporated in 
a modified form in the Standards of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It has been 
admitted to be the oldest, simplest and most 
satisfactory of any of the doctrinal confes- 
sions, and D’Aubigne declares that “The 
Augsburg Confession will forever remain 
one of the masterpieces of the human mind, 
enlightened by the spirit of God.” 
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WHAT IS A LUTHERAN? 
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In active, aggressive 
Lutheran Church, in many respects, has 
been the leader in Christendom during the 
The In- 
ner Mission work of Germany is and has 
been the study of Christians of all denom- 
Wichern’s “Rauhe Haus,” near 

(1833,) Fliedner’s Deaconess 
Work, begun in 1833, and introduced in this 
country in 1849 by the late W. A. Passa- 
vant, D. D., with now about ten thousand 
deaconesses engaged in different lands, 
were the first of their kinds, and have be- 
the models of their 


centuries since the Reformation. 


, 


inations. 
Hamburg 


come respective 
classes. 

In mission work among the heathen, the 
Lutheran Church does not occupy an in- 
ferior place. As early as 1559, Gustav Vasa, 
of Sweden, inaugurated mission work 
among the heathen Lapps. Lutheran 
names, like Peter Heiling, (1634;) Ernst 
von Welz, (1664;) Leibnitz, (1646;) Dann- 
hauer and others, stand first on the pages of 
early modern mission history as workers 
All who are students of 
history are familiar with the 
names of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz, (1714) 


and advocates. 


mission 


in India; and of Hans Egede, in Greenland, 
(1721.) The zeal, self-denial and self-con- 
secration of the single rural congregations 
in the village of Hermannsburg in establish- 
ing, manning and maintaining an extensive 
foreign mission work has been the admira- 
tion of the entire Christian world. Five 
years ago, Lutherans in various lands re- 
ported 27 general missionary societies, 357 
stations, 471 ordained European mission- 
144 ordained with 
188,020 baptized members, and with annual 
receipts amounting to $885,000. Franke, 
with the Mission House at Halle, and other 
historic names, are too well known to need 


aries, native pastors, 
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SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 


mention. Lutheran piety is practical, and a 
living faith is manifest in good work. 

Special attention is given to the Christian 
nurture of the young, and the colleges and 
universities in Lutheran countries are ac- 
knowledged to be unequaled. In hymnol- 
ogy and devotional books, the Lutheran 
Church in Europe is the possessor of very 
rich treasures. 

In doctrine, the Lutheran Church differs 
from her neighbors. First and foremost, 
she places the Bible. Its teachings are ac- 
cepted as “the infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” Among Lutherans the Bible is 
never to be denied, disbelieved, or doubted; 
and a “Thus saith the Lord” is an end of all 
controversy. We hold baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper to be the only sacraments, 
and “Through the Word and the Sacra- 
ments as by instruments, the Holy Ghost is 


given, who works faith and renews the 
heart. Through Baptism grace is offered 
and children presented thereby to God are 
received into His favor. Christ is really 
and truly present in the Lord’s Supper, 
though not by means of Transubstantiation 
(a change of substance) or Consubstantia- 
tion, (a change into one substance;) or Im- 
panation, (Christ in the bread and wine;) or 
Subpanation, (Christ under the bread and 
wine;) but in a sacramental manner that 
is not understood by us.” 

We do not profess fully to understand, or 
foolishly attempt to explain the mode of 
this presence of Him who said: “This is my 
body,” and “This is my blood.” 

We believe that all men are born in sin, 
that they are by nature without the fear of 
God, are devoid of saving faith, and good 
works are impossible to them until the 
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heart is regenerated by the Holy Ghost. 
Good works do not entitle us to salvation, 
but are inseparable from a living faith. 

In doctrine, we differ from the Calvanis- 
tie churches in that we make Christ the 
centre of our system of salvation. Our 
teaching is Christo-centric. “The Calvin- 
ist equally with the Lutheran recognizes 
the same Saviour, but from different points; 
the Calvinist from the point of view of God’s 
sovereignty, the Lutheran from the point 
of view of God’s redemption. Both accept 
the Apostle’s Creed; both hold its articles 
fully; but the Calvinistic type of doctrine 
leans its weight on the first article, the doc- 
trine of God, while the Lutheran rests on 
the second, the doctrine of the Son, the 
manifestation of God.” 

The Lutheran believer is not character- 
ized by fear, but by faith. While the Luth- 
eran glories in the clear apprehension of the 
the Christ of God, yet he is very tolerant of 
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others; consequently, the Lutheran Church 
has never been a persecuting church. 

In polity, the Lutheran Church yields to 
local necessities. In this country, it is 
largely congregational in government, 
while in Sweden and Denmark, bishops 
hold office in harmony with the doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of believers. 

In worship, the Lutheran Church is litur- 
gical, although many churches use no lit- 
urgy and are held as being none the less 
Lutheran on that account. 

Lutherans do not claim perfection. They 
are human, and, like other people, they 
sometimes make mistakes; they also have 
their shortcomings, but in unquestioning 
faith, in godly living, and in devout piety, 
the church has never been without her illus- 
trious examples wherever the followers of 
Christ have been known by the name of 
Martin Luther. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 




















SSF: 
OHN G. WOOLLEY is a messenger 
of God. By well-nigh miraculous 
means he has been snatched from 
the black pit of drunkenness and 
made a general in the temperance 
army. His great ability has been entirely 
consecrated to the noble cause. With 
tongue of fire and pen as sharp as a two- 
edged sword, he is going up and down our 
country day after day and year after year, 
calling upon the Christian soldiers to come 
forth and array themselves against that 
demon whose foul breath is fast poisoning 
our fair nation. 

As an orator, Mr. Woolley has few su- 
periors. The most eloquent speech it has 
ever been my privilege to listen to, was de- 
livered by this reformer in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, during the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention held in that city in 1895. 

Such a torrent of impassigned speech was 
poured red-hot from his lips that it was ut- 
terly impossible for me to sit still in my 
seat. 

It is with pleasure that we present to our 
readers the following tribute to Mr. Wool- 
ley from Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, another 
of the greatest orators of our day. Learn- 
ing that he and the temperance leader were 
college mates, I called upon him and when I 
mentioned Mr. Woolley’s name he exclaimed 
in his rich full voice: 

“Oh, I would like to tell you about his 
graduating speech! I was brought up under 
the leadership of one of the best and most 
persuasive speakers I ever knew—my own 
father. One of the recollections of my 
boyhood most clear, is the fact that he 
used always to be quoting Hume, who said: 
‘Eloquence is best taught by example.’ My 
father always put this principle into prac- 
tice with me. I remember riding an old 
white horse to a town nearly twenty miles 
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By REV. DR. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. See~sle 
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away, my father riding at my side, en- 
couraging me not to get tired, because we 
were going to hear Wendell Phillips. 

“In some such way as this, every boy gets 
to be a hero-worshipper, and his hero is the 
master of that realm of life into which his 
own desires and hopes are led. That realm 
for me was eloquence. The great and soul- 
lifting moments of my life have been those 
when my spirit confessed the spell of the 
orator. I shall never forget one of these. 

“IT was a country boy who had gone to 
Delaware, O., that I might attend the grad- 
uation exercises of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. I had never been alone in so large 
a town as Delaware, and I was too timid to 
ask for a room at a hotel, so I sat up and 
slept in the railroad station that night. For 
years I knew my father and mother had 
been saving to send me the next autumn to 
this college. I dreamed that night of the 
commencement exercises that were to be 
held next day, and my fancy made them 
very wonderful. But one thing occurred 
next day which surpassed my dreams. As 
I sat away out on the edge of the crowd, 
waiting for the next speaker, I overheard 
two young men, who evidently loved him, 
talk with sweet pathos of the fact that their 
friend who was about to speak, would not live 
long, being, as they said at the time, in 
shattered health. Before I had 
consider anything about this unknown 
young man, there he stood on the platform. 
Tt was one of the most gracious of June 
days, and the whole beauty of the after- 
noon seemed to fall upon him as he began 
to speak. He wore a white suit, and he 


time to 


‘vas so impressive to me, as I looked upon 
his face and felt the fine fervor of his spirit, 
that I did not even smile when one of the 
voung ladies who knew him, whispered: 
‘O, doesn’t he look angelic!’ 
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“Nearly a quarter of a century lies be- 
tween the present and that gelden day, but 
I can repeat passages of that address, and 
they are as beautiful as they were on that 
unforgotten yesterday. Like a tradition, a 
memory, that oration lingered about our 
university, and as year after year, new and 
promising voices spoke with ‘rhythmic 
‘strength, some one would say, ‘Yes, but you 
did not hear John Woolley’s graduation 
speech.’ 
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“He had then that calm and gracious 
power which expresses itself with such 
persuasive and genial quality. He took 
every one of us into his confidence about 
things new and old which were present in 
his thought. There was a rare moment of 
pathos which did not detract from the man- 
liness of his utterance, but was so rich with 
all that makes the soul love beauty and 
truth, that all these twenty and more years 
have not robbed me of its tender power. 
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“Better than the past of this orator, how- 
ever promising and splendid it may have 
been, is the fact that today these energies 
mature and serene, gather themselves into 
his appeal for all that is sublime and true in 
our common humanity.” 

Today Mr. Woolley is the most fervent 
leader of the third party. He was offered 
the nomination for the presidency at the 
Pittsburg Convention, but refused it on the 
ground that he could accomplish more 
for the cause of temperance unfettered by 
political bonds. 

The accompanying message though not 
appearing until the present election is past, 
is not the less timely or imperative. Let it 
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be a message that shall be written on our 
foreheads and engraved on our hearts: 
“Stand by the church at the polls!” 

May it rouse us to unceasing warfare 
against the greatest curse of modern civili- 
zation and the shame of modern Christian- 
ity! Let us fight it in our conversation, in 
our homes, in business, in our dreams, even, 
and then it will not be but a few years until 
with God’s help, we shall arise in our might 
and hurl the dragon forever from our land. 

Mr. Woolley is just at the beginning of an 
eventful career which will undoubtedly play 
an important part in our national life in the 
coming century. 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED BY JOHN G. WOOLLEY BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF METHODIST MINISTERS 
AT ROCKFORD, ILL. 





desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is that 
they might be saved, 
for I bear them record 
that they have a zeal 
of God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge. 
For they being ignorant of God’s right- 
eousness and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves ‘unto the righteousness of God. 
For Christ is the end of the law, for right- 
eousness, to every one that believeth.” 

“I see from your faces that some of you 
have already anticipated my whole speech, 
but let me repeat the scripture, in para- 
phrase, not to change its meaning in the 
least, but on the contrary to bring it out 
with greater clearness as it appertains to 
you and me, in our citizenship in this year 
of grace eighteen hundred ninety-six and 
upon the eve of a national election. 

My theme is “political sanctification”—a 
good Methodist doctrine as to which you 
probably lack nothing but the practice of 
it. 

Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for this Christian country is—not 
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that the saloon keepers and other public 
enemies might mefid their ways and be 
more docile and obedient to the law—nor 
that corrupt politicians and other traitors 
might be more patriotic and respectful to 
the church resolutions, but that we might 
do right—we, “the people of God,” mem- 
bers of the church, leaders of progress, 
teachers of the people. 

It is not enough for us to be as good as 
our neighbors, or our party, or “the aver- 
age public sentiment.” 

We ought to be as good as our church. 
The church is the body of “saved” people. 
“Saved” people ought to be “square” peo- 
ple. We ought to be “square,” “saved,” 
“separated,” “lifted up,” “peculiar,” “in 
beat with the regulator.” Not a “job lot” 
of pew worn odds and ends, but a “line of 
samples.” 

Our neighbor will not be impressed by 
our righteousness while our God and his 
mammon practically agree in politics. The 
world will not enthuse about the Christ- 
ian’s Sabbath while it sees that the Christ- 
ian election day is a sham and a fraud. We 
ourselves, will not make much advance into 
“all truth” while we hunger and thirst af- 
ter good Lord—good devil—ness in our citi- 
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zenship. We shall not purify our party 
while we “stand in” with its infamies, un- 
less we can first abolish the law of gravita- 
tion, which is as persistent in the spiritual 
as in the material world. 

For I bear us record that while we have a 
certain professional and perfunctory and 
fairly genuine zeal of God, we do not act up 
to our knowledge. We are well disposed 
toward God—even anxious that he shall be 
accepted and worshipped by all the world. 
We build several churches every day, I am 
told, and distribute innumerable Bibles. 
We have advertised heaven until, as in 
other “boom towns,” the average pilgrim 
expects to get a corner lot there “for a 
song.” And how they do sing. But we do 
not do as well as we know. 

For we being ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness, and going about to establish our own 
righteousness, have not submitted 
selves unto the righteousness of God. Cer- 
tainly not! That is to say: ignoring the 
highest possibilities of redemption, shut- 
ting our eyes to the highest ideal, and turn- 
ing our backs upon the perfections mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ and swaggering 
about to secure recognition of our own 
petty, fleshly little selves, we naturally “go 
about”—wriggle, and twist, and say, and 
make a virtue of saying, “my party is bet- 
ter than the other.” “Thank the Lord I 
am not a democrat!” ‘My life is cleaner 
than yours!” And the world laughs at us, 
just as you have often laughed at a man, 
very short of stature and very long of self- 
esteem, stretching up to himself and strut- 
ting. 

The direction of that kind of thing is 
down, not up, for in that frame of mind— 
measuring up to “cheap and nasty” lay 
figures of expediency, of course, we do not 


our- 


submit ourselves unto the righteousness 
of God, and the inevitable consequence is 
that we do not grow Christlike. He was 
all for sacrifice, and dead against compro- 
mise. We are eager for compromise, and 
dead against sacrifice. And he is is the 
end of the law, for righteousness, to every 
one that believeth. 

I have never learned the art of talking 
around a subject, and I believe that even 
on the score of courtesy to one’s hearers, it 
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is better for a man to “say his say” straight, 
than to hint and innuendo no matter how 
sweetly. It is impossible for me to fight 
shy of a position when I have the Metho- 
dist church to back me, and Bishop New- 
man for a model of good judgment and 
good taste in pulpit politics. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

A few of you are prohibitionists (ap- 
plause) and for such I have no message 
(laughter) except congratulations at your 
being in the band wagon of the new citi- 
zenship, and they cheer for the day which 
is surely coming, when you and your child- 
ren will rejoice with honest pride that you 
were not a conscript, but a volunteer in the 
world’s greatest war. (Loud applause.) 

It is to these others I ought to speak. 
(Laughter) “They that are well need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

On the other hand, it is doubtful if the 
roll of this conference can show a demo- 
erat, (laughter) and if there should be one 
in this great audience I would not add a 
feather’s weight to his misfortune. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) According to the Bish- 
op—all the Bishops, probably—if he votes 
for Bryan he is no better than a repudia- 
tionist; if he votes for Altgeld, he is no bet- 
ter than an anarchist; if he votes for Pal- 
mer, he throws his vote away, (laughter) 
and in either case, he agrees to the saloon. 
Argument could add nothing to the inher- 
ent and compulsory logic of the facts, and 
nothing seems to remain but for the prohi- 
bition party to “open the doors of the 
church” and take him into Christian citi- 
zenship, Nov. 3. 

And so for tonight I seem called to preach 
the gospel to the poor republicans. 

I sympathize with you; when I was a re- 
publican, I spoke as a_ repubtican and 
thought as a republican and understood as 
a republican, but when I became a Christ- 
ian, I put away republican things. (Loud 
laughter and applause.) You are about to 
sacrifice your church for a dollar’s worth of 
“honor,” and at the same time to condone 
the robbery of a thousand millions annually 
from the honorable industries of the coun- 
try and the receipt by the government of 
one-third of its revenue from the hawking 













































of the public virtue. When good men act 
that way, the case is desperate. 

But I beg you not to think that I intend 
to assail the grand old party, on the con- 
trary, I take off my hat to an organization 
that can work a Methodist minister and a 
saloon keeper in the same team and trust 
them to stand quiet while it unloads the 
ehurch, the school house and the home, in 
order to carry the saloon. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

I believe that the church is the hope of 
this world.Education, evolution, civiliza- 
tion, Christianization,—whatever you call 
it—is a slow business at the best. 

But I believe that there is abundant hon- 
esty and loyalty in the church to change 
the whole aspect of 
the world now if the 
Christian voters’ mind 
were only clear. 
There is no doubt of 
his general amiabil- 
ity; he abounds in the 
smal] and easy virtues 
mainly for the reason 
that his environment 
saves him from tempt- 

ation. But he seems 
stupified by the big- 
ness of politics, and 
so becomes the dema- 
gogue’s most alluring 
and appetizing victim 
of imposition, and, in- 
stead of setting the 
pace for. public pro- 
gress, he blocks the way, like a balking 
horse, and to get him to go is the prize, sur- 
prise and enterprise of every empiric in 
philosophy and every trickster in politics. 
The political economist stands at his head 
and talks to him in a language which he 
does not in the least understand, until he 
drops his lip, rolls his eyes, waves his ears 
hopefully and with a snort dashes on and 
zigzags forward a short space, kicks, stif- 
fens, stops and subsequent proceedings 
seem to interest him no more—that time. 

(Laughter.) 

Next come the non-partisan minister, 
owned body, soul and salary by his party, 
and throws a blanket of opaque oriental 

theology over his head to blind him to 
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present things and keep him from getting 
‘excited and breaking the ecclesiastical 
whiffle-tree. (Laughter.) 

Then comes the practical politician—puts 
a handful of dirt into his mouth to compli- 
eate his confusion, or give it a new direc- 
tion—whips him up and rides whither he 
will. In case the dirt does not answer, he 
builds a fire under him, of party rancor, 
social ridicule, or ecclesiastical ostracism, 
holds the reins, weights, and “gets there 
just the same.” 

And the reason why he balks or goes 
wrong or permits himself to be worked and 
driven by a contemptible creature whom he 
despises, is that he does not understand, 
but the effect is the same as if he acted 
from motives of pure 
malevolence. He has 
gigged and gibed and 
made false starts and 
been untrue to him- 
self so many times, 
and watched his 
church and his party 
going in opposite di- 
rections for so long, 
that he has grown 
so crooked that when 
he weeps over the sa- 
loon the tears run 
down his back. 

(Loud laughter and 

ipplause.) What med- 

icine there may be 

for that is the subject 

of this inquiry, and at 
young citizens must 
be saved from such _ deformity, if 
Knowledge is the way out. 
Let us go in, first of all, for clearness. 

If you would grasp the elementary, vital, 
ultimate meaning of citizenship, you have 
only to imagine this nation to be a man, 
magnified, say seventy millions of diame- 
ters, bigger but no complexer than your- 
self. The righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion is identical with that which regener- 
ates a man. If you get that point of view, 
it will greatly clarify and simplify your 
party politics. For then, to pass judgment 
upon any governmental action or policy, 
you simply try it upon yourself, as a work- 
ing model. Anything that would be wrong 
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for you, cannot be right for the state. 
What would be dishonest for you, cannot 
be honorable for the state. Whatever 
would be contemptible in you as a private 
individual, is as contemptible in a candi- 
date or a party. And of course, the con- 
verse of this is true, and this illustrates the 
iniquity and peril of the license system, 
educationally, for if it be wise for the state, 
—the collective man—to compromise its 
virtue for money—to avoid trouble, there 
can be no valid argument against like con- 
duct for yourself in similar circumstances. 
That is to say that, if it be right for a gov- 
ernment to discourage indecent proposals 
by “marking up” its scruples in dollars and 
cents, it is right for an individual to do the 
like. (Voices—“‘That’s so. Amen.”) This 
is a tremendous lesson. Do not ever forget 
it, my young fellow-citizens, and when you 
hear some complacent Pharisee telling how 
well high license works, shut his flabby 
mouth by answering in three words, “so 
does prostitution.” To license wrong is 
sin “per se”—that is, sin, per God Al- 
mighty. 

I estimate the value of the publicist at a 
high figure, and that of the machine 
preacher and the practical politician at 
something, and I prize the free school 
house as easily the greatest human engine 
of reform, but, for my own part, I am not 
yet ashamed of the gospel of Christ in pol- 
itics. (Voices, “Amen.” Applause.) It is 
the power of God, unto salvation, to the 
church first, and then, through her, to the 
people. Of course, it all rubbish for the 
church to be offering to save the world, if 
she can’t even wash her own hands of the 
curse of the saloon. (Applause.) 

Now keep a clear mind! What is salva- 
tion? It depends upon the subject of it. 
Salvation for an apple tree is such combi- 
nation of wood, and sap, and soil, and sea- 
son, and pruning, and fertilization, as will 
produce the most perfect apples possible to 
such a tree. Salvation for a man is such 
an at-one-ment of good muscle, good bone, 
good brain, good blood, good nerve, good 
company, good work, good wages, good 
play, and good ideals as will bring the best 
crop of character. Salvation for a nation 
is such adjustment of legislature, judiciary 
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and civil service, as will best produce pros- 
perous industry, growing intelligence, vir- 
tuous citizens and happy homes. (Ap- 
plause.) And salvation is what this coun- 
try needs. (Voices—‘Amen.”) 

You may do what you will to the tariff, 
reform the finances exactly to your liking, 
introduce improved ballot systems and law 
enforcement leagues; you may kill off Tam- 
many hall and shake off the bosses, but this 
country will never be saved but by the en- 
thronement of Jesus in the politics of the 
republic and his coronation by the Christ- 
ian voters as the “King of kings and Lord 
of lords,” and Platform of platforms. 
(Voices, ‘““Amen.”’) 

This nation spends eighteen millions of 
dollars a year for “drink” and tobacco, and 
less than half that for bread, meat and edu- 
cation altogether, and statesmanship is 
fairly apoplectic trying to explain the hard 
times. I have no such difficulty. I take 
from my hip pocket this well-worn copy of 
King James’ version of the Constitution of 
the United States (laughter) and read the 
memorandum of the wise man confirmed 
by the trial of three thousand years: “the 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty.” (Voices, “amen.”) Business 
does not need money so much as the church 
needs honesty. What will you do for the 
country? Give it more gold, it will buy 
more champagne. Give it more silver, it 
will buy more beer. The returns of the de- 
partment of internal revenue show that the 
first trade to feel the return of prosperity, 
is the saloon. What will you do for the 
country—you, a Christian—a minister? | 

Let us reduce the question to its simplest 
form. Here is a man who spends his whole 
income every year, one-third for bread, 
meat and education; two-thirds for “drink” 
and tobacco, and he feels the pinch of hard 
times; his children are in rags, his wife in 
calico, his mother in tears, his friends in 
despair. He keeps low company, wastes 
his time, wrecks his health, breaks his 
word, has spasms of effort to reform, “tap- 
ers off,” “swears off,” compromises, tem 
porizes, lies, fails, falls. What ails him? 
He is a drunkard, a liar, a failure. What 
will you do for him? Increase his income? 


Decrease his competition? Elect him to 





















affice? Give him popularity, prosperity, 
power? You, a minister of Jesus Christ, 
are called to his house to speak to him, as 
he lies prostrate and crying for help. Will 
you tell him that his trouble is due to the 
unequal value of gold and silver bullion? 
Will you tell him that what he needs is a 
protective tariff on the goods he makes? If 
his wife drops on her knees before you, and 
with bursting sobs tell you he is drunk, 
will you stiffen yourself and say: “Madame, 
this is no time to press that; this money 
question must be settled.” Or, if you do 
speak to him about his sin, will you ad- 
vise him to abstain on Sunday, election day 
or holiday? Will you advise him never to 
drink at home? Will you advise him to 
drink better liquor, or milder, or costlier? 
Will you advise him to drink in fewer 
places? Will you advise him to buy his 
drink at wholesale, then buy it of himself 
at retail and give the profit to the church? 
Will you advise him to stick to his unclean 
associations and edge up towards decency 
as fast as he can bring the crowd, but no 
faster? These questions answer them- 
selves. What will set that man free? The 
truth will make him free, and if you re- 
fuse to speak it, then you are yourself a 
liar. The gospel of Christ alone will save 
him. Then you are apostate. And as it 
would be quackery, folly and treason to the 
church to talk to him about money or tar- 
iff, to the exclusion of his crowning sin, so 
it is quackery, folly or treason for a Christ- 
jan voter to join the ranks of either of the 
oily chiropodists who are on their knees 
offering to ease the feet of the body politic 
when its heart is rotting. 

It seems clear as a demonstration that 
the rallying cry and fighting slogan of our 
Christian Citizenship in the present civic 
revolution ought to be: “Election day for 
a testimony to Jesus Christ!” (Voices— 
“‘Amen.”’) And if that takes us out of one 
party into another, or out of all existing 
parties into something new, every God- 


fearing, church honoring, self-respecting 
man ought to go and not to stand upon the 
order of his coin. (Loud applause.) 

You have often heard it charged against 
me that I am a maligner of the church. It 
IT am a straight-out, un- 


is cruelly false. 
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swerving defender of her honor, and the 
bishops, bosses, place-hunters and politi- 
cians of my church will acknowledge some 
day that in these times that try men’s loy- 
alty, I, the uncredential, unapproved, un- 
encouraged, soldier of misfortune, was 
truer and braver than themselves. (Pro- 
longed applause.) For nearly nine years I 
have been almost a stranger to my beauti- 
ful, brave wife and boys that I might go up 
and down the land and over the sea, crying 
to Christian men and women everywhere: 
“Stand by the church!” It has been my 
only message. It is my single plank plat- 
form now. 

What does she say about the tariff? 
Nothing. What about silver, bonds, or 
banks, or gold? Not a word, and so her 
honor {cannot be wrapped up in these 
things as to which we widely and honestly 
differ. But she does say: “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” How will 
you measure up to that, if you submit the 
fourth commandment to the local option 
of Sabbath breakers, and license the great- 
est Sabbath-breaker the world has ever 
seen? She does say: “Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbor drink.” How shall you 
square to that, while you consent, by vote 
or by silence, that license high or low shall 
issue to saloons? She does say: “Lift up 
the hands that hang down, and the feeble 
knees, and make straight paths for your- 
selves, lest that which is lame be turned out 
of the way.” (Voices—‘Amen.”) If you 
shall go to judgment tonight, what will you 
say when God points to a hundred thousand 
ghastly corpses of dead drunkards this 
twelve months, and the corpses of the three 
hundred drunkards that died today, and 
their moaning, shivering, shuddering wives 
and children, and says: “The voice of your 
brother’s blood cries to me from _ the 
ground.” She does say: “No political par- 
ty has a right to expect, nor ought it to re- 
ceive, the support of Christian men, so long 
as it stands committed to the license policy, 
or refuses to put itself upon record in an at- 
titude of open hostility to the saloon.” And 
there I say we ought to stand like palm 
trees “planted by the meeting of the 
stream.” (Applause.) 

A man who stays in a clean church and is 
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deliberately unclean in his politics, is a hyp- 
ocrite, and one who remains in a dishonest 
party, knowing it to be so, is himself a 
weakling or a fraud. (Applause.) 

The supreme labor of the great reform is 
to get good men to do as well as they know. 
According to my way of thinking, it is in- 
credible that any further temperance edu- 
cation should be necessary to inform the 
adult Christian mind or to inflame the 
Christian heart. I therefore spend no time 
that way, but with all my might, press 
home the monotonous but momentous 
question of conscience—the only question 
conscience ever asks—what are you going 
to do about the saloon? 

This also is matter of knowledge, for con- 
science is knowledge focalized “‘con”—to- 
gether and “science’—knowledge, at the 
worst it lightens, better it enlightens, at the 
best; it burns. 

It is not merely knowledge nor action, 
but it is the gear by which the divine mind 
couples to human brain, and nerve, and 
tendon to express God in muscular and per- 
sistent uplift. My plan for tonight, such 
as it is, includes no doubtful disputation, 
but only exhortation to duty that is al- 
ready nearly settled definitely accepted and 
sanctioned by personal and official pledges 
which it is the basest cowardice to break or 
to ignore. 

I speak tonight, and every night, to the 
well-meaning but unfocused, unconcen- 
trated, unconsecrated Christian man who 
sees the right, owns it and wants to do it, 
but thinks he can’t; who despises the boss, 
but obeys him; who loathes a trimmer, but 
supports him; who is ashamed of his com- 
pany, but keeps it; who says that prohibi- 
tion ought to be the foremost issue in this 
election, but votes for the party that holds 
it back from settlement; who votes an un- 
clean ticket, because there is an uncleaner 
one in the field, and the clean one does not 
seem to be a winner; who, when he goes to 
the polls, sees the black flag of the pirate of 
industry floating over the ballot box, hates 
it, but takes off his hat to it at the snap of 
the party lash and turns his back upon his 
Lord. I make no apology for my descrip- 
tion of him. It is scientifically just and 
accurate, but I have not one word of chid- 
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ing. I simply repeat to him the most tre- 
mendous message of Jesus Christ to his 
disciples who were not greatly better men 
than some of you: “Ye shall have power, 
after that the Holy Ghost has come upon 
you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 
How much power? Enough to testify to, 
enough to swear by, stand by, live by, die 
by. (Voices—‘Amen!”’) 

To receive the Holy Ghost, we call by sun- 
dry names—“Sanctification”’—“the second 
blessing”—“whole salvation,” and so forth, 
but I think it is simply salvation—knowl- 
edge of God in focus—‘This is life eternal 
that they might know thee.” Ye shall set 
things afire when ye get in focus, when two 
or three rays of truth meet, God is in the 
midst just as when two or three meet and 
truly pray. The trinity—self, neighbor, 
God—is there. Where two or three lines of 
Christians meet, God is there at the inter- 
section, and if you go there honest, he will 
speak to you, and if you go there clean, he 
will speak through you, and you may take 
what line you will of Christian work to- 
day, it will lead you straight to the saloon 
where the risen Christ stands pointing to 
it and saying, “do not cry unto me, Lord, 
Lord, kill that! and you will pray better. 
Kill that! and I shall hear you better!” 
(Voices—“Amen!”) 

Religion, sociology, political economy, 
medicine, law—they are all part of the 
same thing—Meet at the saloon and Christ- 
ian citizenship must focus there and burn. 
(Applause.) What we lack is not good in- 
tentions, but focus. How to get that is the 
problem. “Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness,” we want his likeness fixed 
in our politics as well as in our personal 
contact. How shall we get that? 

You must have seen a photographer mak- 
ing a negative. He points his instrument 
at the subject, (laughter) no matter how 
fine the scenery may be there above or how 
desirable to be included. Whatever he gets 
or does not get, he gets that face. No mat- 
ter what finer faces may attract him, that 
one thing he does. He stands behind the 
lens and does not try to be the center piece 
of the picture. He covers his head with 
something black. He wants no rear light; 
none but what comes from that still face im 




















front, and there in the black darkness and 
self-obliteration, content to be a headless 
nobody, dead to the spectators, he turns the 
thumbscrew and at length unveils his head 
and by a look declares: “I have caught the 
perfect likeness of the sitter, the whole 
image, the Holy Ghost, (it is the identical 
meaning) of my model. 

You find it hard to get a clear vision of 
Christ in politics. You are not looking at 
him, but at the scenery. 
the lens of your conscience at the landscape 
and getting a senseless and chaotic blur. 
({Applause.) You are trying to make a view 
of the republican party. Stop that, and 
point at Jesus. Does William McKinley 
want to be in that picture? 


You are waving 


Let him can- 
cel the lease of his saloon, throw away his 
blood money rental, repent of his unmanly 
trimming to the Ohio liquor traffic, part 
company with its friends and sit down at 
the feet of Jesus and he will get into the 
picture. Ah, my friends, I tell you that if 
you keep your eye on Christ in this cam- 
paign, you will see no presidential candi- 
date but one man of God, the loyal friend 
of the church and the unselfish worker for 
humanity, Joshua Levering. God save him 
from the brother-killing perfidy to truth 
that murdered Fisk! 

You say you can’t see Jesus in politics. 
You are standing in front of the lens. You 
You are trying to 

You do see him 


are in your own light. 

take your own likeness. 
but dimly? You are getting your light 
behind. (Laughter.) Stop that! 
Keep out the sooty torchlight of old cam- 
(Applause.) Keep out the baleful 
light of ancient controversy. Keep out the 
red cruelty of musketry, the yellow flash 
of saber-stroke and the gleam of hate, of 


from 


paigns. 


long gone civil war, so gallantly fought out 
cn both sides and so gloriously won to both 
forever. 

Bow your head! Shut mouth! 
Stand behind! Cover your head with some- 
thing opaque, and thick, and black! Die to 
Die to the 


your 


your 


the gallery! Die to the crowd! 
party! (Applause.) 
Look straight at the pallid, thorn-crowned, 
blood-stained front, catch “the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” 


Open eyes! 


face in 
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and receive the Holy Ghost and Power! 
(Voices, “Amen!”’) 

Such a man testifies like a negative plate. 
Hold him up against the gray of a doubt- 
ful 
against the blazing high noon of success 


morning, of an unpopular reform, 
and power, against the color riot of a glor- 
ious sunset, against the lurid midnight of 
arson, anarchy, mob and murder, against 
the ballot box, the gutter, the grave, turn 
him upside down by defeat and disaster, 

Such a man 
every foot of 


what do you see? Jesus only. 
casts no shadows, but upon 
earth he presses, prints the likeness of his 

That is what I call salvation in fo- 
Measure to that and you need never 


Lord. 
cus. 

worry about how the right is coming out. 
It has to (Applause.) That is the 
law, and the universe will go to pieces be- 
fore one jot or one tittle of it fails. (Voices, 
“Amen!”) To wait on the crowd is to omit 
God from your reckoning. 


win. 


Do right, hour 
by hour in his name. So make your pro- 
gress in the dark room of experience until 
you come to the perfected character which 
is his will for you and the end of the law. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust 
also in him, and he shall bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light and thy judg- 
ment as the noonday. (Voices, “Amen!”’) 
Your righteousness is his own. There is 
but one kind, and he has sworn to get him- 
self to victory. 

If in some arctic midnight an Esquimaux 
skeptic should be born and come to mature 
mental stature before the dawn, and some 
prophetic, wakeful soul who had _ seen 
the transfiguration glory of many a day- 
break, eager for the morning, should cry 
out, there sounds 
among the boughs of the pine tree. I hear 
the palpitation of unseen wings; expect- 


“Listen, are strange 


ant birds are flying to the eastward ridges 
to sing when God brings forth the light; 
and see, there is a glow upon the tops of the 


eastern iceberg! It will be day by and 
5 . * 


by!’ 
He would answer, “Peace, fool! you are 
talking in your sleep! You waste a motion; 


you throw enthusiasm away. (Laughter 


and applause.) There can be no day, save 


what the culture of the darkness 


may 
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evolve. There is a grayish halo on the icy 
mountain tops, but it is only some freak of 
the Aurora Borealis. See, even now it 
fades, and if it did not fade, what would 
that sickly gleam amount to in this pitch 
dark universe? When did any dawning 
ever frost-bound cliffs? 
You may improve the darkness, but night 
is destiny. Crawl back into your hut and 
fill your lamp with new fat and mend the 
wick. There is no day but walrus blub- 
ber.” 

But what would he say when he saw the 
bent bow of the sun, advancing up the hori- 
zon, shooting billions of white hot golden 
arrows every instant, and sweeping all be- 
fore him to the zenith, there receiving the 
submission of the four quarters of the 
earth and all the sky? (Applause.) 

What could he say? Noon is the judg- 
ment of the fanatic pickets of the morn- 
ing. (Laughter and applause.) There is 
no argument about the noon. 

You wise man, who call me “fool prohibi- 
tionist,” come with me, away from the flick- 
ering altar light of dogmatism and 
churches, and superstition, and the sput- 
tering pin-wheel, brag-fires of old civil 
war’s politics—out into the open plains of 
simple fate, independent thinking and free 
speech, where two hundred and seventy 
thousand clean-handed _ prohibitionists 
camp, grim and unmovable matterhorn, 
trusting God and watching for the day- 
break in the chorus of a nation’s sneers. 

It is the darkest hour of the night of civic 
degradation. the 
freezing sky like distant icicles from the 
dome of some shelving glacier and the hor- 
izon line shuts down purple and 
as the lips of the dead. 


come over those 


The stars hang upon 


rigid 


3ut look! Quivering up out of the gloom, 
the prohibition party, like a single pencil 
of light, flashes a puny challenge to the in- 
trenched and all-conquering darkness, and 
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while all the night-birds of political cor- 
ruption hoot and scream derision, stays and 
shines. (Applause.) 

Listen! Hear the quick step of the young 
people’s societies—the Epworth League, 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union—marching to 
meet the morning, and to sing when God 
brings forth the light, and hear your 
women, soon to be honored in the church 
and enfranchised in the state. The slimy 
inhabitants of old party swamps croak and 
hiss contempt at the credulity that will 
fly into the face of the invincible and neces- 
sary night, and sneer: “Stay and adapt 
your vision to the inevitable gloom and be 
content to wriggle pretty patterns on the 
mud of spoils!” 

Oh, my fellow citizens! have faith in God. 
“Faith, the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” The “X 
Ray” of the light of the world, that pierces 
the loins of the past, the marrow of the 
present, the soul of the future and the heart 
of God. 

Jesus Christ has overcome this world, and 
this is the victory on our part—even our 
faith. Look back by faith; Golgotha is a 
blaze of glory. Look about you by faith. 
Our own prairies have caught the glory of 
it and our mountains flash 
around the world. 


it westward 


Look up by faith, the sun is risen and 
with every banner waving center, wings 
and flank, mounts to the meridian. To 
faith’s clear eye, the world’s crosses cast no 
shadows; it is light everywhere. The so- 
cial quagmires shrink away, appalled and 
stagnant, and the very leaves of the tree of 
life, that are for the healing of the na- 
tion, seem whispering to one another: “It 
is noon, it is the judgment of the morning, 
and from it there is no appeal.” (Tremen- 
dous applause.) 
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A STORY BY ETTA HILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE busy day is 
past. Earth 
and sky are 
bathed in a 
sea of golden 
glory as_ the 
sun’s gleaming 
chariot disap- 
pears behind the 
hill, leaving a 
long shimmering 
trail of light in 
its wake. Fain- 
ter and fainter it 
grows, till it is 
< at last replaced 

by the soft twilight gray with which Dame 
Nature ‘wraps the surrounding landscape, 
wooing it to rest, as a mother with her 
tired child. Through the meadow the 
crickets and grasshoppers chirp in hushed 
while listening for the 
voices of the coming night. In the tree 
tops the nestlings whisper to the parent 
birds, and and only an occasional warning 
note is heard in reply. The cattle in the 
barnyard chew silently, in a contented 
and blink peacefully at each 





monosyllables 


fashion, 
other. 
The quiet scene has its effect upon the 
beholder, augmenting his _ satisfaction 
with the world in general, and more par- 
ticularly the lines in which his lot has 
He pauses a moment at the 
gate, sets the pail of foaming milk upon 


been cast. 


the ground, and leans against the fence 
musing in an undertone which scarcely 
breaks the surrounding silence. 

“I’m late now, but somehow it’s all too 
pretty to leave. A wonderful gift it is to 
be the poorest of earth’s creatures. I won- 
der if it will ever look different to me; if 
Tll ever tire of the twittering birds, the 
sleepy cattle, the smell of the new mown 
hay, and the glint of the early dew on the 


grass? God made the country, surely. 
But what makes me linger so? I’ve seen 


it all so many times. It can’t be any- 
thing’s the matter with mother; I feel as 
if the old place would never look just the 
same to me again, but I know it’s silly to 
humor myself in such notions. 
though, or Deb’ll be after me.” 

He paused once more, loth to leave the 
place, with a strange feeling of unrest and 
approaching loss for which he could not 
account. 

‘““Mas’r Harvey?” 

“Yes, Deb, ’m coming.” 

A portly negress hurried toward him, 
exclaiming as she drew near: “Gib’ me 
dat ar pail; missis done worried herself half 
to def. Wha’s yoh ben?” 

“T was over to Hurst’s a few minutes; it 
made me late with the milking and—” 

“Yoh warn’t a milkin’ when I arriv’ on 
de scene; yoh was gazin’ an’ a gazin’ like 
yoh nebbah seen cows an’ meddah’ lan’ 
befoah.” 


“Never mind, 


I must go, 


Deb; I might be doing 
worse than gazin’, perhaps.” 
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“True nuff, but has yoh ebbah stopped 
to reckon how much bettah yoh might 
been a doin’ ?” 

“No, Deb; I can’t say I have. I’ve been 
content, so far, if I could think of myself 
as doing fairly well.” 

“Dar, Mas’r Harvey, yoh’s making light 
of sacrid things. Le’ me tell yoh jes heah, 
it’s de man what starts right off wiv sech 
a gran’ ’pinion ob. hisself dat wishes he 
war no bigger’n nuffin w’en he’s head 
comes down where his feet orto be, on de 
onfeelin’ ice. Don’t be too shua footed in 
speritual mattahs, foh ef yoh gets de senses 
knocked out ob yoh an’ falls, Mas’r Har- 
vey’ll be de most to blame.” 

Harvey laughed good naturedly as he 
replied: 

“T’]] remember your words, Deb, and 
keep what sense I’ve got if possible. 
Here’s mother, though,—all anxiety, I ex- 
pect.” 

“My dear boy,” exclaimed Mrs. Rath- 
burn, “what has kept you so long?” 

“Am I so very late? I’ve loitered longer 
than I intended, and must make haste now 
I’ve come to my senses. We’re all invited 
to Mr. Blount’s tonight—the young folks, 
I mean. His niece is visiting him; and 
they’re going to have a garden party, or 
something of that sort.” 

“Is Gladys going?” 

The young man stooped and kissed the 
forehead from which the white hair was 
drawn away so smoothly, while the warm 
blood dyed his bronzed cheek for an in- 
stant. 

“You dear little mother; of course she’s 
going. That’s what made me late. I’m 
glad you love her so well.” 

“And I am glad you love her so well, 
Harvey. Ishall consider myself fortunate 
if my son wins her for his wife.” 

Further conversation was vetoed by Deb, 
who declared: 

“De vittles is fit fur nuffin mo’e’n cha’- 
coal w’en dey’s stood in de ubben half de 


night.” 
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Like most old servants, she was virtu- 
ally mistress of the house. Mrs. Rathburn 
had grown so accustomed to her rule she 
would have felt lost without it; for Deb 
had nursed her in sickness, and upheld 
her in sorrow and bereavement with 
mother-like love. Mr. Rathburn’s desire 
had been that his son should till the fam- 
ily acres, which were like sacred ground 
to him, and though Harvey was but seven- 
teen years of age when his father died, 
the mother had for ten years lived a life 
of seclusion, determined to carry out, if 
possible, the wishes of her husband. The 
boy received a thorough education, and at 
twenty finished the regular college course. 

A new difficulty now arose. Harvey 
begged that he might be allowed to fit 
himself for a profession, and Mrs. Rath- 
burn at last agreed that he _ should 
study for the ministry. Three years more 
of study, then a visit to the old farm 
which changed his plans; for the mother 
had grown old and careworn, and Harvey 
felt that his duty lay at home with her. 
The farm had been let during the years 
spent in study. He now took the reins in 
his own hands, and it must’ be 
managed with good judgment. 

Four years of this free healthful exis- 
tence made a veritable “happy farmer” of 
Harvey. 


owned, 


He grew to love every bush and 
belt of timber and stretch of 
meadow-land. As he crossed the road 
divided the Hurst farm from his 
own, his life during the past fotrr years 
rose vividly before him, with one sweet 


tree, each 


which 


face ever in the foreground, and a pair of 
trusting blue eyes ever lifted to his. A 
of Gladys 
arth seem almost too fair a 


sense of security in the love 
Hurst made 
dwelling place, and life the richest boon 
imaginable. He leaped the bars lightly 
and hurried along the narrow lane that 
separated the wheat field from the gar- 
den, opened a small wicket gate and in 
another minute stood at the door. 
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CHAPTER I1. 


OME right in, Harvey,” cried the hos- 
pitable old farmer. 
“No, thanks; if Gladys is ready we'd 
better go at once, for it’s late now.” 

She was ready and Harvey stepped out 
into the moonlight again, this time with 
a tiny hand upon his arm, and loving eyes 
looking up each instant for the approval 
she was sure of receiving. 

“You look so sweet, Gladys,” he said; 
“that white dress just suits you; but you 
always look sweet for the matter of that.” 

“I’m glad you think so, Harvey; but 
looking nice amounts to so little. I’d like 
to be grand as men are. You seem so 
strong and powerful beside us weak wo- 
men.” 

“That sounds pretty; but think for a 
moment how weak we really are. The 
strongest man is the veriest slave to the 
woman he loves, and the wisest of us are 
often guilty of the most witless actions 
under the influence of a master passion. 
Strong asI am, Gladys, these little white 
hands of yours hold—” 

“Hello, Harvey! going to Parson 
Blount’s? Good evening, Miss Gladys; 
first-class weather, aint it?” A painful 
embarrassment possessed both Harvey and 
Gladys, but Hal Gross was utterly uncon- 
scious of the fact that by this sudden 
interruption he had materially changed, 
for the present, the lives of these two. 
Had Harvey finished the sentence so well 
begun, Gladys would have entered Mr. 
Blount’s grounds his promised wife and 
months of misery might have been spared 
them. 

“Tone Ellert’s a pretty girl; don’t you 
think so?” continued the new-comer. 

“T can’t say, I’m sure; I’ve never met 
her,” said Harvey with a reassurring glance 
at Gladys. 

“You know her, Miss Hurst?” 

“No; I saw her at church once, that’s 
all.” 


There was a visible 


unwillingness in 
Gladys’ manner to discuss the young lady, 
and conversation was suspended until the 
pastor’s gate was reached. 

Mr. 


Blount was considered a_ little 





peculiar about some things, and among 
other notions advocated the idea 
that a man’s house should suit both his 
wants and his income, as nearly as might 
be; so in answer to the inquiry sent him 
regarding the size and style of house they 
should rent for his use—as there was no 
parsonage—the answer was: “Wait till I 
and when he selected a plain, old- 
fashioned dwelling with ample grounds, 


queer 


” 


come, 
dotted with numerous shade trees, 
of his people were inclined to grumble; 
for, they argued, a more stylish dwelling 
would draw a wealthier class of members 
into the church. Mr. Blount soon 
vineced them, however, that it was a mat- 
ter of religion, not residence. 

The lawn was plentifully sprinkled with 
gay groups when our friends passed up 
the walk and entered the wide 
doorway. Mr. Blount met and welcomed 
them most cordially, then insisted upon 
piloting them among his numerous friends 
“It’s funny what 


some 


con- 


gravel 


in search of his niece. 
has become of her,” he said, after gliding 
about a few minutes among the benches 
and their occupants. “Just sit 
this chair, Gladys, and I'll catch her pres- 
ently and bring her to you.” 

A little later he came toward them lead- 
ing by the hand the most graceful young 
woman they ever beheld. Rather above 
the medium height, with a slender, wil- 
lowy figure, a shapely head crowned with 
heavy braids of blue-black hair, a clear 
red and white complexion, straight black 
brows, and long eyelashes that at times 
veiled the expressive gray eyes; truly she 
was a gracious creature to look upon. 

“T want you young folks to get 
quainted with all possible speed,” said Mr. 
Blount, introducing them in an informal 
fashion; then continuing: “Gladys, 
you’ve been such a 
lately I’m sure you haven’t seen my new 
clematis. I’ve a bowl of lovely blossoms 


down on 


ac- 


complete stranger 


in the house that’ll give you some idea of 
them. Harvey and Ione will 
nicely without us for a while.” 

As the good man walked away chatting 
in this lively style, his niece thought: 


manage 
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“What a noble looking man! Such 
honest eyes, and that forehead is perfectly 
grand. He ought to have a musical voice.” 

“Take this chair, Miss Ellert.” 

The voice was sweet and musical, and 
she accepted the proffered seat, saying: 

“You and my uncle are neighbors, I 
think.” 

“Yes, we consider that we are, though it 
is some little distance to our farm.” 

“Are you a farmer?” with a shade of sur- 
prise in her tone. 

“Yes,” Harvey replied, somewhat amused, 
but a little annoyed withal. “Why? Have 
you any particular aversion to farmers?” 

“No, indeed! and I know I’m too quick to 
form opinions on all subjects; but some- 
how I thought—” 

“Well?” 

“I thought—you mustn’t be offended— 
but I was sure you belonged to some pro- 
fession; a minister, I should have said, had 
I heen asked.” 

“That’s queer, for I studied for the min- 
istry for three years.” 

“And why did you give it up?” 

“Well, in the first place I felt that I had 
no especial call that way. It wasn’t be- 
cause I wanted to preach the gospel that 
I studied, but I had determined to fit my- 
self for some profession, and mother 
couldn’t be brought to even think of any 
other. It went terribly against her 
though, to think I should fail in following 
the course father had laid down for me, so 
I wave it up.” 

“lm so sorry. You’ve made a mistake, 
TI think, for you would have done a world 
of good by remaining firm just a little 
while longer.” 


“T lacked the very encouragement you 
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are now giving me,” he murmured sadly. 

“It is a pity. They need just such men 
as you are.” 

“IT thought so until another duty 
claimed me. How can you be so sensitive 
though, when you don’t really know me at 
all?” 

“No, but I can read faces,” she answered 
confidently, ‘“‘and you were never intended 
for a farmer.” 

“You may be right.” 

“T think so; and it’s terrible to pass 
one’s life doing the wrong work. I’ve 
said to aunt so many times since I came 
here, that I feel as though [’'d been dropped 
into the wrong corner myself; for if I’d 
only been her daughter how much help I 
could have been to uncle in his endless 
round of usefulness. I think if I were a 
man I should study for the ministry.” 

“But women follow that line frequent- 
is” 

“Yes,” she answered with a deprecating 
gesture; “but that isn’t their real place. 
All we can do is to keep the home nest 
bright for some one who can do something 
great.” 

A more experienced man than Harvey 
might have been deceived by the sorrow- 
ful attitude and softly modulated tones; 
but a knowledge of the facts concerning 
the assistance she gave both Mr. Blount 
and his wife might have helped him to 
judge her more accurately. The greater 
portion of her time was spent in _ self- 
adornment; and the aunt of whom _ she 
spoke so feelingly was allowed to perform 
the most disagreeable duties pertaining to 
housework without even the offer of help 
from Tone; still she could discourse on 
“keeping the home nest bright.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ARVEY Rathburn went home that 
H night like one in an unquiet dream. 
The moonlit landscape failed 

now to soothe his spirit into 
grateful The long lane, redo- 
lent with dewy clover, and the eglantine 
which formed a luxuriant screen at either 
hand, had lost their charm for the soul 


peace. 


that had been so sweetly in sympathy with 
the twilight nocturne breathed over the 
listening earth by the myriad voices of na- 
ture. His thoughts were in the wildest 
confusion. The plan of existence he had 
laid out for himself and the young girl at 
his side seemed a strange unsubstantial 
memory. 


















Gladys walked slowly along, silent and 
distrait; knowing full well the cause of 
the change, and anxious to forbear mak- 
ing any sign of annoyance or suffering. 
She felt instinctively that Ione Ellert’s 
beauty and flattering interest in Harvey 
had taken his fancy captive. She bade 
him good night in a cold, formal manner 
which would have surprised him at any 
other time. Now, however, it was a 
positive relief to walk by himself, and 
think undisturbed of every word Ione had 
spoken, of each glance from the lovely 
eyes. Unconsciously he compared Gladys 
,with this fascinating creature, and 
thought almost pityingly of the time when 
the quiet, unassuming beauty of the 
former had seemed the perfection of 
womanly loveliness; thinking of the time 
as though it were ages ago, instead of a 
few short hours. Truly our lives are not 
measured by the rising and setting of the 
sun; but by the amount of experience 
which each passing hour may bring. He 
could hear again the musical vibrations of 
Tone’s voice as she said: ‘You were never 
intended for a farmer.” Might she not be 
right? Was it well for him to spend all 
the best years of his life doing the rough- 
est farm work, following in the same 
paths his father had trod, instead of tak- 
ing his place among men and doing the 
grand deeds he felt so capable of accom- 
plishing? Sleep was an impossibility. The 
giant ambition which he had supposed 
forever at rest was once more urging him 
to turn his back on the old home and 
make a place for himself of which he 
might be proud. Was it any wonder that 
morning found him feverish and dissatis- 
fied? Mrs. Rathburn saw that something 
was amiss, but supposed Gladys must have 
something to do with it, and waited for a 
favorable opportunity to approach the 
subject. At length as she passed his sec- 
ond cup of coffee she said: 

“You were late last night; did you have 
a pleasant time?” 

“Fine,” was the brief answer. 

“Who was there?” 

“Every one; that is, the usual crowd.” 

“Did you meet the young lady, Mr. 
Blount’s niece?” 
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“How did you like her?” 

“She is a remarkable girl,” 
Harvey; then changing the subject ab- 
ruptly: “Mother, I’m going to finish my 
studies!” 

“What!” 

“You know I never wanted to be a 
farmer, and as only a little more effort 
will fit me to take my stand in the pulpit, 
I think that’s the best thing to do.” 

“But I thought you said you didn’t feel 
called to the ministry. Have you changed 
your mind?” 

“In some respects, yes. It isn’t always 
easy to judge perfectly in these matters. 
I’ll let the place to some reliable man, and 
study at Ashly until the theological course 
is gone through with.” 

“But isn’t it rather sudden? What does 
Gladys think?” 

“T don’t know. 
matter to her.” 

“You haven’t?” 

“No; it is better that matters should 
remain as they sre for the present. If I 
am to do anything my mind must be free 
for my studies.” 

Harvey Rathburn had never felt himself 
such a thorough sneak as at that moment. 
He knew that his mother would be horri- 
fied if he were to confess the strange 
power Ione Ellert already possessed over 
him; but it did not occur to him to dis- 
trust an influence whose first fruits were 
prevarication and deceit. 

Shortly after breakfast he appeared at 
the kitchen door. 
“Deb! Deb!” 

you?” 

“Hyah I is; w’at’ll yuh hab?” 

“Nothing now; but I’m going over to 
the south pasture to nail up the fence. If 
mother wants anything you can call me.” 

“Berry well; Ill blow de hawn ef dar’s 
eny ’casion.” 

Shouldering a small kit of carpenter’s 
tools, Harvey started for the south pas- 
ture ,but his thoughts were far away from 
the old home. Boards were nailed, posts 
straightened, and hinges adjusted with 
scarce a thought of the actual work in 
hand. Suddenly a shrill blast from the 


answered 


I’ve not mentioned the 


he called. “Where are 
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old dinner horn made him start in sur- 
prise and hasten his steps for fear the 
dinner should wait, and Deb be inconsol- 
able. 

But something more important than 
dinner prompted the call, and a glad light 
leaped into his eyes as he espied Mr. 
Blount and Ione Ellert seated under the 
shade of a huge oak in the front yard. He 
came forward eagerly to welcome them, 
then stood leaning against the brown 
trunk of the tree close to Ione. No 
wonder she should feel flattered by his 
evident joy at the unexpected meeting, or 
admire him as he fanned himself with the 
wide straw hat, all thought of self lost in 
the pleasure of seeing her again. Like 
many wiser people, Harvey made the glit- 
ter of pretty phrases and vague allusions 
to possible good works do duty for the 
pure gold of earnest aspiration and endur- 
ing purpose. 

A long walk over the farm only served 


to confirm him in his hastily-formed opin- 
ions, for Ione lost no opportunity of 
encouraging him in his ambitious plans, 
telling him again and again how inter- 
ested she should be in the _ brilliant 
career she was certain he would carve out 
for himself. 

Mrs. Rathburn was too busy reviewing 
with Mr. Blount the treasures of the old- 
fashioned flower beds to pay any attention 
to the young people, but Deb at the 


kitchen window, watching them through 


the screen of morning glorys, caught one 
of Ione’s quick glances and the pleased 
flush which suffused her face at some re- 
mark Harvey had made, and muttered: 

“I'd jes like ter know w’at dat gal’s 
comin’ hyah foah, a makin’ eyes at Mas’r 
Hahvey in sech a onusu’l sawt 0’ way? 
Reckin’ Miss Gladys’d hev a poor ’pinion 
o’ sech doin’s ef she cud see ’em bout 
now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ISS Gladys meanwhile was having 
but a sorry time of it. She was 


a sunny tempered girl of a 
more than usually equable_ disposi- 
tion; happy in the love of those 
about her, and constantly engaged in the 
numerous little offices that tend to mark 
the daily round of existence with mile- 
stones by which the memory may be guid- 
ed back, over the otherwise monotonous 
paths our weary feet have traveled. She 
had looked upon Harvey, always, as the one 
being in the world worth loving first and 
best. Their affection had grown steadily, 
and though she was neither bold nor for- 
ward, the thought that she belonged to 
him grew with the consciousness of their 
mutual love. She never doubted for a 
moment that he cared more for her than 
he could for any one else, until the meeting 
in Mr. Blount’s garden. Then, swift and 
sure came the knowledge that she was de- 
throned. Not that she feared for a mo- 
ment the loss of his affection, but she, as 


well as Harvey, had felt the wonderful mag- 
netic influence of the stranger, and deep 
down in her heart there was a dread lest 
she should lose the almost boundless re- 
spect she now gave him as his due, and in 
its place find her heart filled with a humil- 
iating pity. 

“T’ll try not to blame him,” she thought, 
“and believe it is all for the best, what- 
ever comes.” 

It was difficult for her to go about her 
usual tasks with the face of Ione con- 
stantly coming before her. She forgot to 
sing as she swept the sitting room; and 
though the pretty muslin curtains were 
looped back as tastefully’as ever, the can- 
ary watching the operation chirped his 
approval in vain, for Gladys’ thoughts 
were too busy with the events of last 
evening to be attracted by even his sweet- 
est songs. The dusting was almost fin- 
ished when Mrs. Hurst called from the side 
porch: 

“Gladys, come here!” 
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As her daughter hurried to her side she 
continued: ‘“Who’s that over to Rath- 
burn’s?” 

There was a perceptible tremor in the 
girl’s voice as she answered: 

“It’s Mr. Blount, I think.” 

“Yes, I knew him; but there’s a woman 
with him and ’taint Miss Blount. Mebbe 
it’s that girl you said was a visitin’ ’em.” 

“Yes, it is Ione Ellert.” 

“Well, she may be all right, but that’s a 
heathen soundin’ name ’n no mistake. 
Funny they should come round today 
right after the party. Do you s’pose they'll 
come here?” 

“IT hope not!” cried Gladys with so 
much earnestness the mother turned and 
looked into her daughter’s face. 

“You aint allowin’ yourself to be geetin’ 
jealous of Miss Blount’s niece, I hope?” 

The girl made no answer, and Mrs, Hurst 
continued: 

“It’s a dangerous thing, Gladys, this 
jealousy. You know as well’s I do that 
Harvey thinks there’s nobody on earth like 
you.” 

“T’m not so sure, mother; a person may 
change.” 

“True; and I’m glad you’ve got sense 
enough to see that. I remember Mary 
Morris and Maxwell Thorne when I was a 
girl, and you never see two more trustin’ 
souls than them. But a school teacher by 
the name of Sibber come into our deestric’ 
an’ in less’n no time he was a follerin’ 
her around like a poodle dog, an’ payin’ 
ev’ry bit-as much attention to her as he’d 
been in the habit of showin’ Mary. The 
upshot of the matter was that he married 
her; an’ Mary, poor girl, was so true to 
him that she’s an old maid to this very 
day. There’s no mistake about it; a prec- 
ious little dependence is to be put in the 
promises of most of the men folks.” 

“T’ll finish my dusting now, mother,” 
said Gladys, gently, but once past the 
sitting room door she made haste to reach 
her own room, where a “good ery” acted 
as a safety valve to the varied emotions 
warring together for mastery over her. 

Several days passed, bringing no word 
from Harvey. Farmer Hurst remarked 
how lonely it was without him, and in- 
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quired the cause of his neglecting them 
so; but Gladys made light of the matter, 
anxious to conceal her growing uneasiness 
from the dear old father and mother, 
who would make her suffering their own. 
She longed, yet dreaded to meet him, and 
could scarce have told whether she was 
glad or sorry when his voice was heard at 
the door in answer to the farmer’s “come 
in.” 

“Have you a cup of tea for me, Mrs. 
Hurst? I’m just getting home from Ashly 
and was never so hungry, that I can re- 
member.” 

“There’s always a place at our table for 
you, Harvey,” answered the old lady, 
heartily. ‘“You’ve been consider’ble of a 
stranger lately.” 

“T’ve been busier than usual,” he said, 
with a sidelong glance at Gladys. 

She, poor child, felt that the Harvey of 
today was a very different person from 
the young man who so lately led her 
Nhrough the quiet lanes to meet Ione 
‘Pllert. She listened while the weather 
and crops were discussed by the farmer 
and his guest, but remained so silent her 
mother at length remarked: 

“IT think your comin’s tied Gladyses 
tongue, Harvey; she aint ben so quiet 
sence I could recollect.” 

“Probably she’s staid in the house too 
closely,” he answered. “I came purposely 
to ask her out for a little walk. It’s a 
lovely evening, and I’m sure she’ll enjoy 
it.” 

Gladys could think of no reasonable ex- 
cuse for refusing, but a dread of what was 
to come, the surety that this contemplated 
walk would make or mar her happiness, 
made her hesitate and linger over’ her 
simple preparations in a fashion altogether 
unusual with her. 

Once more they were out in the solemn 
stillness of the summer night, and Harvey 
found it more difficult with each passing 
minute to utter the words he had deter- 
mined to say. At last, as often happens 
when we have prepared elaborate speeches, 
the purpose of his coming was condensed 
into one brief sentence. “Gladys, I’m go- 
ing back to Ashly to finish my studies.” 

The girl’s heart seemed to cease beat- 
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ing for an instant; then she answered 
calmly: 

“For the ministry, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” he said, a little disappointed that 
she made no objection. “I’ve already 
wasted too much time on this old farm 
doing work that any day laborer could do 
as well.” 
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No answer from Gladys. Harvey began 
to grow impatient with her, and continued 
rather testily: 

“Don’t you think I’m right?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Of course I do, or I shouldn’t have asked 
you.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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HEAVENLY PEACE. 


By Wm. S. Woops. 


LOVE to leave life’s turmoil, and, afar 
From strife of tongues, in peaceful places kneeling, 
Discern God’s presence in the distant star 
And feel His Spirit thus to mine revealing 
A Father’s boundless love and heaven's gate ajar. 


I love to breathe my longings to Him there, 


T> tell to him alone my spirit’s yearning, 
To leave with him the worry and the care, 
And feel his promise sure the song returning, 
“Thy Father loves to hear and answer earnest prayer.” 


Yet more than this I love, mid wildest roar 
Of life’s wild whirlpool ’round my spirit seething, 


To know my Savior passed this way before; 
And feel His Spirit to my spirit breathing 


The strength to battle on and live forevermore. 
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THE ARMENIAN OUTRAGES. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By H. H. VAN METER. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A RECENT PRECEDENT. 


The real trouble in Turkey today, is that 
the government is trying in vain to turn 
back the tide of Civil and Religious Liberty 
and Right, that rises higher and higher ir- 
resistibly from age to age. 

It is bound to go down beneath the bloody 
billows with which it has deluged its con- 
quered domains from its own life blood that 
of its best citizens and purest people. 

This is the same struggle that was going 
on in Judea, Samaria and Galilee ages ago, 
when the death tide swept over the brow of 
Calvary and the standard of the Cross was 
raised, never to fall. Jerusalem rose against 
it, and Jerusalem fell. 

The Roman and Grecian Empires were en- 
gulfed in its overflowing waves, and so will 
that of the Ottoman Dynasty disappear for- 
ever beneath its oncoming flood. 

So, also, will “The Great Powers” of the 
present sink beneath its irresistible, though 
silent and sometimes unseen flow, unless 
they launch their ships of state out upon 
its eternal never ebbing tide. 

The Roman Church may retrograde to 
rack and torture and inquisition, the Greek 
Church may tread ruthlessly upon the 
rights of its millions and banish all dis- 
senters to Siberia, while the great Protest- 
ant Church may prove false to its mission of 
purification and regeneration, failing to 
preserve and present the True Faith in all 
its perfection, and truth, and power, but 
never can all the combinations of corrup- 
tion together turn back the tide of Liberty 
and Truth, and Right. 

God is guiding and guarding it, and until 
men can shut out the sunshine from the 
earth, they can never conceal the light of 
that Truth which makes men free, though 





they may becloud its clearest shining by 
brutal acts of tyranny, by bloody massa- 
cres or by deceit and treachery for the time 
being, but it will yet burst forth in the full 
effulgence of its glory in his own good time 
to gladden the heart of humanity and lead 
it heavenward at last! 
TURKISH CORRUPTION. 

That the Turkish Government which 
seeks to replenish its depleted coffers by 
legalizing licensing and encouraging every 
form of crime, and vice, and iniquity con- 
ceivable and by despoiling the bleeding 
remnant of its most intelligent, industrious 
and desirable citizenship; which it emptied 
its coffers to exterminate; should oppose all 
progress and reform among its people, is 
perfectly natural. 

But how so-called “Christian” nations 
like Russia, France and Austria should ar- 
ray themselves against the spirit of the 
age, is inconceivable, and that they, with 
England, Germany and Italy, should stand 
idly by and allow massacres, outrages and 
torture to go on unchecked against the 
sacred guarantees of their international 
treaties, is simply amazing,infinitely less ex- 
cusable in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than the brutal betrayal of Gethsem- 
ane and the cruel crucifixion of Calvary. 

Nor can Christian America clear herself 
of the blood of the martyrs of Armenia 
when the Judge of All shall say: “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto these, ye did it unto 
me!” 


Surely it is time for all who are opposed 
to oppression and wrong to assert them- 
selves in unmistakable terms, and it is 
truly indeed time for Christian nations to 
act in accordance with their common faith. 
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CHINESE OUTRAGES OF 1895. 

The recent visit of Li Hung Chang, Chi- 
na’s greatest statesman, to Europe and 
America, has very naturally aroused greater 
interest than ever before in the internation- 
al relations existing between the Occident 
and the Orient, as it is a sure sign of the 
opening up of the Celestial Empire to mod- 
ern enterprise and Christian civilization, so 
long resisted because misunderstood. 

Only one year ago the threatening thun- 
ders of war were rumbling both in England 
and America against the obdurate, irration- 
al and treacherous diplomacy of that anti- 
quated realm. 

About the time of the termination of the 
war between Japan and China, rumors be- 
ing rife that foreign nations had combined 
against the great Empire of Heaven, hatred 
for foreigners was intense. 

Terrible riots broke out in Northwestern 
China against Christian missions, as the 
representatives of the hated races whom it 
was reported had helped Japan to open 
their ports and conquer their country. 

During the last days of May, 1895, they 
came, like lightning out of a clear sky, 
striking the missions in Chengtu, the Cap- 
ital of the Szechuan Province first, then 
spreading far and near. 

Liu Ping Chang, the reputed cousin of Li 
Hung Chang, the rapacious Viceroy of the 
Szechnan Province, who was reported to 
have robbed the Government and people of 
over $50,000,000 within a few years, was in 
disgrace. 

Hoping to win his way back into popular 
favor so as to be able to resist any Imperial 
edict of degradation, he began this persecu- 
tion of foreigners, by instigating these Anti- 
Foreign Riots. 

Nor did his wonderful faculty for acqui- 
sition fail him on this occasion, as unmis- 
takable booty from the looted missions was 
found in his possession, by the commissions 
investigating these outrages after their sup- 
pression. 

The most absurd rumors and abominable 
falsehoods were circulated concerning the 
Christian missionaries, intended to excite 
the heretofore peaceful and friendly popu- 
lace against them, as “foreigners,” to be 
feared and made way with—at all hazards. 
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The following is a fair copy of the ridicu- 
lous placards posted about the city, and 
permitted to remain by the officials, to 
whom protest was made, but who had them- 
selves prompted their posting: 

“Notice is hereby giren that at the 
present time foreign barbarians are 
hiring evil characters to steal small 
children that they may extract oil 
from them for their use. I have a fe- 
male servant named Li, who has per- 
sonally seen this done. I therefore 
exhort you good people not to allow 
your children to go out. I hope you 
will act in accordance with this.” 


OUTBREAK OF RIOTS. 


The 29th of May being the great feast day 
of the Fifth Moon, when immense crowds 
gathered and much carousing was going on 
in this city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, was the 
date when the trouble broke out. 

The Canadian Mission was the first at- 
tacked about dusk, being bravely defended 
by two missionaries armed with rifles, who 
held the howling mob at bay behind their 
strong walls and barricaded doors, for sev- 
eral hours. 

It was a fight for their lives and the honor 
and safety of their wives and little ones, 
and they hoped that the Government would 
come to their rescue, but in vain, for as 
night came on, the fiends began firing the 
premises, and flight was imperative. 

Imperial soldiers stood by and watched 
the work of destruction and robbery, one 
of them actually kicking one of the ladies 
of the mission as, in the darkness of the 
night, the missionaries fled from their burn- 
ing homes, where the fury of madmen re- 
minded one more of fiends than of human 
beings. 

Splendid hospital buildings with their 
free dispensaries where the suffering people 
had been helped gratuitously for years, 
were first looted, then leveled to the ground, 
and finally everything not movable was de- 
molished by fire. 

WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION. 

The Protestant American and English, as 
well as the French Catholic missions fared 
alike. Some of the “Foreigners” found tem- 
porary shelter with friendly natives, others 

















bribed some neighbors to conceal them for 
a time, and finally all found their way 
through the darkness of night to the Official 
Yamens or Government building demanding 
protection. 

This at first was refused, but afterward 
was most anxiously extended. 

American, Canadian, English and French 
missionaries watched their magnificent 
mission buildings burning in the night, the 
latter having been founded as early as 1715, 
and all being finely equipped. 

The brave little telegraph operator sent a 
message to the nearest Consul, and smug- 
gled this note to the missionaries: “In- 
formed England, France and America.” 
Then came the reaction in official circles. 

As soon as the guilty official in charge 
learned of the dispatch for aid, he ordered 
the operator to “Bring it back!” But when 
he discovered that this was impossible, he 
became greatly alarmed. 

After allowing delicate ladies and tender 
children to be driven out of their burning 
houses and hunted like wild beasts, and 
hounded by howling mobs for days, he be- 
came suddenly very penitent and solicitous 
for their safety. 

In endeavoring to allay their fears, he as- 
sured them of their entire safety thereafter. 
He informed them that if any harm hap- 
pened to them he “would lose his face be- 
low his chin!’”—a common Chinese expres- 
sion. Orders had come from Pekin to pro- 
tect all foreigners and preserve all mission 
property. 

ESCAPE OF MISSIONARIES. 

But it was eleven days before the _ be- 
leaguered “foreigners” were safely on board 
boats bound for the sea coast where they 
could be sure of better protection and find 
food and shelter and safety among friends. 

The riots spread as far west as Yachow, 
close to the borders of Thibet, where but a 
few days before the missionaries had been 
welcomed officially by the firing of 10,000 
firecrackers, as a sign of friendship. 

From that distant port a party of Ameri- 
cans, composed mostly of ladies, floated 
for weeks on bamboo rafts, fearing to land 

for food or shelter, seeing the work of de- 
struction going on along the shores, as they 
passed. 
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The missionaries at Kaiting had been 
compelled to flee for their lives, but one of 
their number had remained behind in a 
small boat with funds for those afloat from 
Yachow, was attacked at night, and al- 
though he hid in the water and only let his 
head up long enough to get his breath, he 
was captured and robbed of everything, 
even the clothes he wore. 

In this predicament he was discovered by 
those whom he had hoped to help, and the 
romantic sequel to this story is that he has 
married one of the ladies of this party. 

They have returned to Yachow since or- 
der has been restored, and are successfully 
carrying on the work together from which 
she was driven only a few months ago, and 
the missionaries are more firmly estab- 
lished and favorably received than ever be- 
fore, with the Imperial protection guaran- 
teeing greater safety than had ever been 
hoped for in this land of hatred for “for- 
eigners.” 

When the messages of the missionaries 
reached America and England telling of 
their terrible perils and trials, they caused 
a thrill of indignation that threatened ill 
for China, but both the English and Ameri- 
can Governments were grossly negligent. 

Days, then weeks, then months, passed 
with nothing but palaver. 

The Chinese Government, crippled by for- 
eign complications and defeat, was unable, 
if it was willing, to punish the perpetrators 
and instigators of these outrages, and so the 
conspirators became inspired with 
tempt instead of fear. 

Finding that neither America nor Eng- 
land would defend their own citizens, they 
defied their poor, weak and vacillating Gov- 
ernment. 

MASSACRE OF KUTIEN. 

Then suddenly the world was startled 
with the news of the brutal massacre of 
Kutien, over 1,000 miles away to the east, on 
the Min River, not far from the coast. 

On the morning of Aug. 1, 1895, three 
months after the western riots, began a 
band of about 300 armed men under a leader 
carrying a red flag, left their mountain ren- 
dezvous near Kutien, and attacked a mission 
station at Huashan without one word of 
warning or the slightest provocation. 


con- 
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In thirty minutes they had most cruelly 
massacred the English missionary and his 
wife in charge, six young lady associates 
and a nurse girl who had died while defend- 
ing a babe in her arms, which was cruelly 
wounded. 

After looting the buildings, the murder- 
ous robbers set fire to them, and but for the 
bravery of a little daughter of the mission- 
aries, only 11 years old, their wounded 
children would have perished with them in 
the flames. 

She, with her young sister, was picking 
wild flowers for a birthday party as the 
“vegetarians” approached, but hearing the 
noise, and thinking it a Chinese funeral, 
wedding or procession of some kind, they 
hastened home to see it—as children nat- 
urally would. 

Arriving just in time to see her father and 
mother stricken down, the terrified child 
hid beneath a bed, while her less fortunate 
brothers and sister were badly wounded and 
left to be burned alive. 

As soon as she heard the flames roaring 
around them, she crept from her hiding 
place and dragged her sister and two broth- 
ers and the baby,, who were still alive, out 
of their burning home, to a house not fired, 
near by. 

This was the home of a young American 
lady missionary who was badly beaten and 
injured, but survived, and here the wounded 
and dying were discovered by friends a lit- 
tle later and taken to Foo Chow for treat- 
ment, and burial of the dead, several of 
them dying on the journey. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

It is to be recorded with great gratifica- 
tion that the first officials to come to the 
rescue of this little band, were the Ameri- 
ean Consul, Mr. Hixon, and the United 
States Marshall, his brother, of Foo Chow, 
and that Americans were foremost to the 
end in enforcing fair trials and punishing 
the perpetrators of this outrage of Kutien 
upon British subjects. 

But for the most persistent and patient 
perseverance upon their part, as representa- 
tives of the American State Department, 
these trials which began before a Commis- 
sion of English and American officials, but 
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were controlled by the Chinese, would have 
been an inhuman farce. 

As it was, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of Chinese Courts, justice was de- 
manded and the death sentence dealt out to 
the real murderers, instead of to innocent 
victims of bloody handed officials, whose 
hatred controlled their “Courts.” 

When the foreigners resident in China 
received the news of this, they immediately 
demanded, irrespective of creed or national- 
ity, proper protection from their home gov- 
ernments for all foreigners in China and 
their friends at home joined them in de- 
nouncing the dilatory tactics of “foreign” 
diplomacy. 

Press, Pulpit and People on both sides of 
the Atlantic, poured such powerful broad- 
sides into the Cleveland and Salisbury Gov- 
ernments that they were forced to face the 
issue without further delay. The punish- 
ment of all guilty of outrage was impera- 
tively demanded upon the part of America. 


FOREIGN CONSULS FAITHFUL. 


Minister Denby and the few American 
Consuls had done their best to protect all 
alike, and the British representatives had 
with one exception done as well, but both 
home governments were guiltily remiss. 

Finally, however, the press of both coun- 
tries forced the issue, which was followed 
by England’s ultimatum demanding the im- 
mediate disgrace and perpetual retirement 
of Liu Ping Chang, and the proper punish- 
ment of all guilty parties. 

The United States remained firm when 
the Chinese Government acquiesced after its 
usual “cussedness,” in dodging and deceit, 
being brought to bay by the determined at- 
titude of both England and America. 

Its abhorent ideas of justice can be illus- 
trated by one fact. The trial of all guilty of 
outrages and murder and their immediate 
punishment according to the laws of China, 
being demanded, the officer in charge of 
cases at Kutien trials, utterly indifferent 
to the cruel injustice of the suggestion, 
said: 

“Tell me how many heads are wanted, and 
I will cut them off at once, provided the case 
is thereby settled,” and it is probable these 























heads would have been those of innocent 
victims of guilty intriguing officials. 

But when the British warships were at 
hand, the cowardly Chinese were forced to 
as fair a trial as was possible at Kutien and 
many of the malefactors were brought to 
justice in spite of official intrigue. 

The U.S. Consul at Foo Chow, Mr. Hixon, 
and the late lamented Commander, J. S. 
Newell, of the United States Navy, were the 
Commissioners representing the American 

yovernment at the Kutien trials with a 
faithfulness and efficiency which deserved 
the highest praise. 

Nor does praise due to them detract in 
the least from that due to the American 
Minister to China, Hon. Charles Denby, or 
the officials of the State Department in 
Washington, and the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, for faithful and efficient services. 


THEY DID NOBLY. 


The following telegram from Mr. Denby 
to Mr. Olney, dated “Peking, Oct. 15, 1895,” 
explains itself fully and shows how prompt- 
ly and effectively the the Kutien Commis- 
sion had done its duty. 

“Seventeen criminals will be executed Ku- 
tien; Yamen agrees all leaders to be exe- 
cuted; all participants sentenced; all impli- 
cated to be tried.” And the following tele- 
gram from Consul Hixon to Minister Denby 
on the same date, gives still fuller details: 

“Forty-three canvicted, of whom seven 
executed; balance in Viceroy’s hands sev- 
eral weeks awaiting action; 139 under ar- 
rest, including convicted. Many not in- 
criminated now being released on security. 
Over 100 present at Huashan still at large; 
one, if not more, ringleader at large.” 

Section 99, the closing paragraph of the 
excellent report of the late lamented Com- 
mander Newell on the Kutien trials, states: 
“As a result of the investigation, twenty-six 
criminals have been beheaded—seven on 
Sept. 17, and fourteen on Oct. 21, at Kutien, 
and five at Foo Chow, Nov. 7, 1895. The 
committee has never asked, suggested or 
recommended clemency, but persistently 
demanded that the participants in the mas- 
sacres should be tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced in accordance with the criminal code 
of China.” 
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This clearly shows what can be done to 
check and punish perpetrators of outrages 
in the most remote and inaccessible regions 
in spite of all the obstacles of opposition 
and treachery interposed. 

For the murder of eleven innocent vic- 
tims at an inland locality out of reach of 
foreign fleets, and where there were no 
foreign Consuls, within two months and a 
half twenty-six murderers were executed. 


CHRISTIAN NATIONS UNITED. 


By the combined influence of the two 
leading Christian nations without the firing 
of one shot, or striking of one blow, a most 
powerful rebellious organization was 
brought to bay, and the guilty punished. 

China, no less than her Christian neigh- 
bors, being benefited by their punishment. 

While England and America were vacilat- 
ing for five months on their policy in north- 
western China, France had promptly ap- 
pointed a Commission to investigate dam- 
ages done to French citizens and property. 

The guilt of high officials was clearly 
proved, as well as leaders of the mobs and 
others in the anti-foreign riots of May, 
1895, in Szechnan Province, and proper pun- 
ishment of offenders and payment of dam- 
ages demanded. 

Seven hundred thousand taels was the 
amount agreed upon as indemnity for the 
damages done to the French Catholic Mis- 
sions in Chengtu, but this was not to be ac- 
cepted until after the guilty officials had 
been punished. 

The principal contention between China 
and the foreign governments was over the 
punishment of Viceroy Liu Ping Chang and 
the other officials guilty of instigating and 
encouraging the anti-foreign riots. 

Finally being pressed by America, Eng- 
land and France, the Chinese found them- 
selves obliged ta yield, and on Sept. 29, 1895, 

an Imperial decree was issued, forever de- 
erading this Viceroy from any official rank 
in the Empire. 


RIOTERS PUNISHED. 


During the same month, six leaders in the 
Szechnan riots were executed, and sixteen 
others sentenced to he banished, hambhooed 
and beaten, and a large number of officials 
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were held for trial before the Commission 
soon to convene. 

This Szechnan Commission, consisting of 
Hon. Sheridan P. Read, United States Con- 
sul at Tientsin, late Commander J. S. New- 
ell, of the United States Navy, and Fleming 
D. Cheshire, Esq., interpreter to the United 
States Legation at Pekin, started overland 
from Tientsin for Chengtu on Oct. 6, 1895. 

Suitable military escorts were supplied 
by the authorities of those Provinces 
through which the Commission passed ac- 
cording to the demand of the United States 
Government, which threatened otherwise to 
send an escort of Marines. 
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The British branch of the Commission 
proceeded by boat up the Yang Tse Kiang 
for Chengtu, where the Chinese Commission 
met the foreign Commissioners, and then 
joint investigations took place, but the re- 
port of the Commission for the United 
States has been refused for publication. It 
is declared, though, that the last dollar of 
indemnity demanded, has been paid in full. 

The affidavits of American, Canadian, 
English, French and Seandinavian mission- 
aries with the evidence already gathered by 
the French Commission of Investigation, 
gave them a good foundation for their in- 
vestigations. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DUTY OF THE DAY. 


What has been done in China by the pow- 
erful combined influence of Christian na- 
tions, to stop outrages and massacres 
against foreign and native Christians, and 
to secure the punishment of the guilty as a 
safeguard against future aggressions, and 
the payment of damages as indemnity to 
the injured, can and should be done today 
in Turkey without further dangerous de- 
lays. 

The wrongs to be righted are similar. 

Outrages, robberies and massacres of 
Christians, attacks upon Christian mis- 
sions and their converts, the destruction of 
lives and property of citizens of foreign 
governments, and jeopardizing of their in- 
terests. 

The only difference is in degree the cir- 
cumstances being infinitely more aggravat- 
ing in Turkey than in China, as the out- 
rages have been so much greater in atrocity 
duration and extent. 

Under the Treaty of Berlin the obliga- 
tion of the Powers to right the wrongs in 
Turkey is far greater than it was to inter- 
vene in affairs in the interior of China as 
they rightly did. 

Their duty to do so, is as much greater 
now as the circumstances of the case are 
more awful in Turkey than they even be- 





gan to be in China, and there is no excuse 
for their failure to perform it. 

Future ages will look back upon this as 
an era of perfidy and cowardice upon the 
part of Christian nations, as well as of out- 
rage, oppression and massacre upon the 
part of Mohammedans, unless they fulfill 
their Treaty Compacts. 

To meet the objections of many who may 
be honestly if not rightly opposed to the 
protection of Christian missions in uncivil- 
ized or semi-civilized lands, we quote from 
the “Foreign Relations of the United 
States:” 

The following are extracts from an offi- 
cial communication addressed ‘to the then 
Secretary of State, Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, 
by United States Minister to China, Hon. 
Charles Denby, on the subject of Christian 
missions in China and their influence for 
good. 


MINISTER DENBY’S MESSAGE. 


Under date of Legation of the United 
States, Pekin, March 22, 1895: “I beg to 
premise, that my official position causes me 
to be more guarded in expressing my views 
than I would otherwise be. I think that no 
one can controvert the potent fact that the 
Chinese are enormously benefited by the 


















labors of the missionaries in their midst. 
Foreign hospitals are a great boon to the 
sick. China, before the advent of the for- 
eigner, did not know what surgery was. 
There are more than twenty charity hos- 
pitals in China, which are presided over by 
men as of great ability as can be found else- 
where in the world. Dr. Kehrs’ hospital at 
Canton, is one of the greatest institutions of 
the kind in the world. The Viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, has for years maintained at 
Tien Tsin, at his own expense, a foreign 
hospital. In the matter of education, the 
movement is immense. There are schools 
and colleges all over China taught by the 
missionaries. I have been present often at 
the exhibitions given by these _ schools. 
They showed progress in a great degree.” 
“The educated Chinaman who 
English, becomes a new man; he commen- 
ces to think: 
sought than in China. 


speaks 


‘Nowhere is education more 
The Government is 
to some extent founded on it.’ There is a 
Chinese Imperial College at Peking, the 
Tungkuan, presided over by our distin- 
guished fellow citizen, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
also a University, conducted by the Metho- 
dist Mission. There are also many for- 


eign orphan asylums in various cities, 
which take care of thousands of waifs. The 
missionaries translate into Chinese many 
A for- 
mer missionary, Dr. Edkins, translated a 
Reflect that 
all their benefactions come to the Chinese 


When charges 


scientific and philosophical works. 
whole series of school readers. 


without much, if any, cost. 
are made they are exceedingly small, and 
are made only when they are necessary to 
prevent a rush, which in this vast popula- 
any institution. 
anti-opium 


tion, would overwhelm 


There are various hospitals, 


where the victims of this vice are cured. 


There are industrial schools and work- 
shops. This is a very brief and incomplete 


summary of what missionaries are doing 
for the Chinese.” 

“As far as my knowledge extends, I can 
and do say that the missionaries in China are 
self-sacrificing; that their lives are pure; 
that thev are devoted to their work; that 
their influence is beneficial to the nation; 
that the arts and sciences and civilization 
are greatly spread by their efforts; that 
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many useful Western books are translated 
by them into Chinese; that they are the 
leaders in all charitable work, giving large- 
ly themselves and personally disbursing 
the funds with which they are entrusted; 
that they do make converts, and such con- 
verts are mentally benefited by conversion. 
Under the treaties the missionary has a 
right to go to China. 
mitted, no amount of antagonism can pre- 


This right being ad- 
vent its exercise. In the second place, let 
us see whether and how foreign countries 
are benefited by missionary work done in 
China. 

“Missionaries are the pioneers of trade 
and commerce. Civilization, learning, in- 
struction breed new wants which commerce 
supplies. Look at the electric telegraph 
now in every province in China butone. Look 
at the steamships which ply along the coast 
from Hong Kong to Newchwang, and on 
the 
cities which have sprung up like Shanghai, 


the Yangtze up to Ichang. Look at 
Tientsin, Hankow—handsome foreign cit- 
Look at 
the railroads being now built from the Yel- 
low Sea to the Amoor, of which about 200 


ies, object lessons to the Chinese. 


miles are completed. 

“Will any one say that the 1,500 mission- 
aries in China of Protestants and perhaps 
more of Catholics, have not contributed to 
these results? The interior of China would 
the 
world had not the missionaries visited and 


have been almost unknown to outer 


described it. Some one may say that com- 
mercial agents might have done as much, 
but they are not allowed to locate in the in- 
terior. The missionary, inspired by holy 
zeal, goes everywhere, and by degrees for- 
i commerce and trade 


elgn follow. I sup- 
pose that whenever an uncivilized or semi- 
civilized country becomes civilized, its 
trade and dealings with western nations 
increase. Humanity has not devised any 


better, or even any as good, engine or 
means of civilizing savage peoples as pros- 
elytism to Christianity. 
world attests this fact. 

“In the interests, therefore, of civiliza- 
tion, missionaries ought not only to be tol- 
erated, but ought to receive protection, to 
which they are entitled, from officials, and 
encouragement from other classes of peo- 


The history of the 
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ple. It is too early now to consider what 
effect the existing war may have on the in- 
terests of missions. It is quite probable, 
however, that the spirit of progress devel- 
oped by it, will make mission work more 
important and influential than it has ever 
been. 

“T have, etc., 

Charles Denby.” 

This is a political state paper, not the plea 
of a Christian missionary or convert to 
Christianity, but the testmony of an able 
and intelligent statesman upon the facts in 
the case. The leading statesman of China, 
Li Hung Chang, has honestly endorsed it. 

The case is presented to the world under 
no false pretence, with no weak plea, asking 
no uncalled for favors, but claiming the ful- 
fillment of sacred Treaty obligations. 

If those countries controlled by the in- 
fluences of the Greek and Roman Churches 
would prefer to have the Turk dominate 
Asia Minor and bathe it in the blood of the 
bravest, truest and best Christians of all the 
ages, rather than to tolerate Protestant 
Christianity there, as Minister Terrell, of 
the United States, affirms in the records of 
the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
it is time for Protestants to act. 

Great Britain, Germany and America, the 
great Protestant powers of the world, with 
The Netherlands and Northern Europe and 
powerful Protestant Provinces, are well 
able to defend their faith in the present, as 
they have done in the past. 

But it seems impossible to believe in the 
face of the awful facts before us, that Aus- 
tria, France and Russia are in league with 
the Turk for the extermination of their 
Protestant fellow Christians. However, 
actions speak louder than words, protests 
unhacked by action are not only too apt to 
be futile, but are too often hypocritical 
pretense to hide treachery. 


“Signed: 


SIR PHILLIP CURRIE ON OUTRAGES. 


To quote from Sir Phillip Currie, the 
brave and devoted Minister of Great Brit- 
ain to Turkey, in a communication to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Constantinople, 
Dec. 8, 1895: “I have made several attempts 
+> induce my colleagues to consider whether 
some steps might not be taken by the Pow- 


ers to put an end to the bloodshed which 
still continues in many parts of Asia 
Minor. 

“The reports which have been forwarded 
to your Lordship through this Embassy, 
tell a fearful tale of butchery, and though 
massacres on a large scale are of less fre- 
quent occurence than they were a few 
weeks ago, the Christian population is still 
exposed to great danger from the Kurds, 
who kill and plunder far and wide. 

“It is proved by eye witnesses that the 
Turkish soldiers took an active part in the 
massacres in Erzekoum, Trebizond and 
many other places, and the fact that foreign 
subjects and their houses were spared 
shows that the attacks were organized, and 
that orders must have been given to single 
out Armenian subjects of the Sultan. 

“No punishment has been inflicted on any 
of the officials who are responsible for the 
horrors that have taken place. In only a 
few cases has the property plundered from 
the Armenians, been restored. 

“Countless villages have been burned and 
pillaged, and the loss of life in the country 
districts must be enormous.” 


“IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE.” 


It seems incredible that Europe should 
remain indifferent to these atrocious crimes, 
that no steps should be taken to arrest their 
continuance, to inquire into the truth of the 
reports which have been circulated here, or 
to obtain the punishment of the aiders and 
abettors in the massacres. 

The accusation against the Armenians of 
having provoked the outbreaks appears to 
rest upon very slight foundations, and the 
similarity of the terms in which it has been 
repeated from every plare where disturb- 
ances have occurred, make it clear that a 
“mot d’ordre” was given from headquar- 
ters to lay the blame upon them.” 

The blame for these atrocities belongs up- 
on the fiendish Turks alone, but the blood 
of their innocent victims must be upon 
those men who made and signed and ig- 
nored the Treaty of Berlin. 

They began this Armenian agitation; af- 
ter Russia had brought the bloody Turk to 
bay, they stepped in to protect and uphold 
him; they forced the Treaty of Berlin upon 
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Europe and then betrayed their trust! 

The “Statesmen,” Rulers and Diplomats 
of today have outdone Judas Iscariot in 
duplicity, have outHeroded Herod in cruel- 
ty, have put Pontius Pilate to shame in 
their impotent poltroonery and will have a 
far sadder fate to face when they stand be- 
fore the Throne and follow that famous 
gentleman in his hand washing act, assert- 
ing their innocence of the outrages of this 
age! 

But it would be the height of hypocrisy 
for us to find fault with those “in high 
places,” and so hope to escape our own just 
condemnation. 

They are only the result of the actions of 
others. Their attitude is attributable to a 
greater or less degree to what public opin- 
ion demands as expressed by political and 
religious parties and private individuals. 

We, the people of Christendom, should do 
our duty today, by speaking for the op- 
pressed, standing for the Right and show- 
ing ourselves ready to defend the defense- 
less. 

Then, if our statesmen and diplomats 
prove false to the trust reposed in them, 
they should be deposed and replaced by 
truer, better, braver men. 

By our silent indifference, we can cry out 
as cruelly, “Away with them! Away with 
them!” as we watch the continuous mas- 
sacre of Armenian Christians, as the mob 
of old cried out, “Away with him!” their 
Master! 


LORD SALISBURY’S WORDS. 


These words of Lord Salisbury in his Man- 
sion House speech of Nov. 9, 1895, ought to 
be a sufficient warning to himself and those 
who with him constitute the governments of 
the Great Powers. 

“Above all treaties, and above all com- 
binations of external powers, ‘the nature of 
things,’ if you please, or the ‘providence of 
God,’ if you please to put it so, has deter- 
mined that persistent and constant mis- 
government must lead the 
which follows it, to its doom!’ 

This is true not alone of the Turkish, but 
of all governments! 


government 


: 


Those who make Treaties “in the name of 
the Omnipotent God,” and then break them 


in open violation of all faith and honor, 
must expect to be despised and execrated 
by all men. 

A government despised by its own people, 
must soon cease. 

Surely the Salisbury government is guil- 
ty of gross infidelity. 

As to our American Government, we re- 
joice to say we have reason to hope that the 
wrong will soon be righted. 

Then we hope we may wipe away the 
stains of dishonor that have disgraced us 
as a people and place the Stars and Stripes 
above the reproaches now resting upon 
us. 

Then may we see fulfilled the aspirations 
of Mr. Chamberlain, when he said of Amer- 
ica and England: ‘The two nations are 
allied, and more closely allied in_ senti- 
ment and interest, than any other nations 
on the earth. While I should look with 
horror upon anything in the nature of a 
fratricidal strife, I should look forward 
with pleasure to the possibility of the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack floating to- 
gether in defense of a common cause sanc- 
tioned by humanity and justice.” Do not 
America and England answer Amen? 

Could any cause ever command the sym- 
pathy of humanity more sincerely than that 
of Armenia? Does not justice demand its 
deliverance? 


THE HORRORS OF HARPOOT. 


For weeks and months vague rumors of 
robbery, outrage and massacre had filled 
the air, and awful apprehension of appal- 
ing disaster like the approach of some pes- 
tilence or plague pervaded the Christian 
community. 

Nearer and nearer drew the dreaded 
doom, night and day tales of terror were 
told as the stories of torture and and rapine 
and death were whispered in secret, coming 
from Constantinople and other centres of 
fanatical cruelty. 

At last the flames of fanaticism burst 
forth in fury all around them. 

\ll night, night after night, the skies 
were lurid with the light of burning Christ- 
ian homes and villages, for miles around 
the city, and day after day dense clouds of 
smoke arose from their smouldering ruins. 
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Thousands of Christian refugees mostly 
homeless, friendless, starving women and 
children, crowded into the city seeking food 
and shelter and protection from their bru- 
tal persecutors who were robbing and out- 
raging, and killing them. 

The Imperial authorities promised pro- 
tection to the Christians in the city if they 
would surrender all arms, to preserve the 
peace, thus inducing them to submit to be- 
ing disarmed in preparation for their own 
massacre. 

The officer in command declared if the 
Kurds ever entered the city they must come 
over his dead body, but come they did, over 
the very road which was commanded by his 
artillery and held by his troops. 

Instead of opening fire upon them, they 
parleyed with them, then upon their prom- 
ise to destroy only the Protestant portion of 
the city, they were permitted, with a poor 
pretense of resistance, to attack the Christ- 
ian quarters. 

The cannon were turned in that direc- 
tion, and the troops fired over their friends, 
the rioters, into the peaceful and unpro- 
tected homes of the Protestant Christian 
Armenians, near the American 
buildings. 

Becoming emboldened as they met with 
no resistance from their disarmed victims, 
the mob began their work of murder and 
outrage and robbery in earnest, and the 
troops joined in the pillaging as well. 


mission 


INDISCRIMINATE MASSACRE. 


A storm of death swept down upon the 
fleeing Christians from the rifles of the sol- 
diers above, as the fury of the mob broke 
upon them below, and the scenes that fol- 
lowed could not be adequately described in 
any human language. 

On the hill overlooking all, stood the offi- 
cer in command, and Turkish cannon sent 
solid shot wrapped in cotton rags saturated 
in kerosene crashing into the Christian 
quarters to cause a conflagration. 

Only a few moments after one of the 
oldest and ablest American missionaries 
had fled with his family and household 
from their home. a shell burst in his study 
where they had been assembled. 

As soon as their work of robbery was 


completed, the rioters set fire to all build- 
ings for the double purpose of destruction 
and to prevent their detection and proof 
of their robbery as far as possible, if at- 
tempted. 

Taking refuge in one of their strongest 
stone buildings with a crowd of native 
Christians, the American missionaries could 
clearly see the advance of the fiendish 
Kurds and Turks, killing and robbing as 
they came. 

They could see their own homes broken 
open, and the mobs of both soldiers and 
rabble robbing them of their own property 
before their very eyes in broad daylight 
under cover of Imperial protection. 

Orders came from headquarters as they 
watched their American mission buildings 
burning, to vacate the stone structure to 
which they had retreated as a last refuge. 

This they refused to do, as this was their 
last resort and to leave it would have ex- 
posed their native Christians with them to 
the merciless mob howling and raging and 
raving for their innocent blood. 

They sent back word that they had no 
further faith in the Turkish officials, and 
that if they intended to protect them they 
could do so as well there as anywhere, 
otherwise they would die there. 

Then followed the saddest scenes of all, 
death and destruction and disease, from 
wounds and starvation, and exposure, while 
their assailants reveled in the results of 
their robbery with perfect impunity. 

Great glory to the great Republic that 
American citizens must stand and see their 
homes looted and burned before their eyes, 
and suffer for the very necessities of life 
stolen from them by brutal Turks and 
Kurds. 

But a still greater reproach is it to our 
great Republic that we had such a govern- 
ment at home as to allow such outrages up- 
on our citizens abroad with inactive indif- 
ference. 


TURKISH TESTIMONY FALSE. 


At a sitting of the Commission of In- 
quiry, including English, French and Rus- 
sian delegates as well as Turkish officials, 
to investigate the Sassoun outrages, after 
testimony as to the terrible treatment of 
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women and children was given the evidence 
being corroborated overwhelmingly, even 
with imprisonment, torture and death 
threatening the witnesses, a Kurd deposed 
as follows: 

“Their families took refuge among the 
Kurds, who, as the Armenians themselves 
knew, are wont to care for women and 
children, even those of their enemies, as if 
they were roses.” 

This illustrates the truthfulness of Turk- 
ish testimony. 

Not in the outlying provinces of the Ot- 
toman Empire were these things done 
alone, but in its most important centers, 
and at Constantinople during the last mas- 
sacre there the American flag hung out 
from the residences of Americans for pro- 
tection, was torn down by Turkish mobs 
and the homes of Americans looted and the 
lives of their Armenian servants and friends 
were sacrificed by the fury of fanaticism in 
defiance of that flag. 

The infernal falsehood with which the 
new Minister of Turkey to the United 
States starts out upon his diplomatic 
career when he declares that “The Turks 
and the Armenians have lived together for 
six centuries in full harmony and brother- 
hood, enjoying alike all privileges under 
the laws of the country, and that the Ar- 
menians have had absolute freedom in their 
occupations, their religion, and their tran- 
quility, the present difficulties being sim- 
ply the work of chronic agitators,” is a fair 
example of Turkish truthfulness, honesty 
and honor, and is an insult to the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the nation he comes 
to, seeming to take it for granted that it is 
either a race of fools to be duped by such 
glaring lies, or of fiends in league with the 
devil and all his angels. 


THE CRIME OF THE AGES. 


Why should the Star Spangled Banner be 
trailed in the dust and trampled upon by 
the bloody feet of Mohammedan fanatics 
before the face of an astonished world? 

secause forsooth it represents American 
Protestant Christians. 

Then it is time for Protestants to protest 
with more than words, and wake the world 
from this dream of death and destruction 


to a better day of braver deeds and truer 
being. 

Is the Church of Christ paralyzed by fear 
or palsied by sin that it should be so im- 
becile, so slow, so supine in its sympathies 
for those who suffer in his name and for his 
sake? 

Let it shake off this deadly lethargy 
which has covered it with shame, and will, 
if longer allowed, bring it to utter confus- 
ion, and blot its fair fame forever with in- 
famy! 

Islam is the robber, assassin and ravisher, 
but “Christendom” is, by acquiescence, its 
accomplice in crime! 

Why should the Cross be bathed again by 
hallowed blood? 

Was not that one cruel, impious crucifix- 
ion 1900 years ago enough for all? 

Why should we share the guilt of 100,000 
more shameful martyrdoms at this late 
day? 

The crime of Calvary was bad enough, 
but this is infinitely worse according to his 
own words who says, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
little ones, ye have done it unto me!” He 
is pierced again by every cruel pang of 
agony! 

It is not only one hundred thousand fold 
worse in numbers, but incaleulably worse in 
point of time and intelligence at the close 
of this nineteenth century of the Christian 
era enlightenment. 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


The bloody responsibility for these crimes 
belongs to us, and before high heaven we 
are guilty, and in God’s sight we stand con- 
demned of the death of these his children! 

Beneath the banners of all Christendom 
they are still perishing! 

Before the cannon of all Christendom 
these crimes continue. 

The conscience of all Christendom cries 
out against these outrages. 

Let Christendom arise in might, to crush 
the wrong and raise the Right; let Truth 
triumphant stand at last, above the blood- 
stained blackened past! 

Why should her banners drip longer with 
the blood of her bravest and best, the most 
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devoted followers of her faith, her martyred 
hosts, standing before the Eternal Throne 
today ? 

Shall millions of blood stained bonds, or 
leagues of land deluged in innocent gore, or 
the diabolism of perfidious diplomacy com- 
pel this compact with Death and Hell to 
continue? 

Yes! If Europe holds a helpiess race of 
cowards and slaves cringing before the cruel 
Crescent, and is but a land of 
knaves knowing the right, but fearing to 
protect its own, daring not, or caring not, 
to do its duty! 


America 


STAND FOR THE RIGHT. 


If not, then let the standards of Christen- 
dom move forward side by side, irresistibly 
for the cause of Right, and if all others re- 
fuse, let the Star Spangled Banner emblem 
of Liberty and Justice and Right for all, 
lead on alone. 


The Christian world will rally with, and 
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heaven will help us, if we stand for the 
Right. 

America alone is untrammeled by entan- 
gling alliances of any kind. 

England, is our motherland; Germany, is 
our fatherland; Russia, has been our big 
brother; France, is our sister Republic; 
Austria and Italy are our cousins, and all 
the rest of Europe close of kin, while the 
friendship of the world is ours. 

Right makes might. The Great Republic 
has the right to enforce her Treaties. To 
protect her own is her sacred duty. In so 
doing, she can compel a “Peace with hon- 
or,” not an infernal warfare waged by fan- 
aticism disarmed men, defenseless 
women, and helpless children in defiance of 
Faith and Honor, but a hallowed peace that 
brings with it the best blessings in the gift 
of God, Liberty, Justice and Right for all 
alike, from the highest to the lowest, from 
the weakest to the strongest, from the rich- 
est to the poorest, beneath the Starry flag 
of heaven’s own blue. 


upon 


OMNES 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


THE MONTH’S RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF 
PROGRESS AND REFORM. 
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The second Bible Con- 


THE CHURCH ference held recently at 
MILITANT the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was largely attended. The 
Rey. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman conducted the 
devotional exercises, and called on the Rev. 
W. C. Webb, D. D., to offer prayer. Dr. L. 
W. Munhall took 
up the same sub- 
ject which he had 
discussed in his 
previous address, 
and spoke of the 
work of the Holy 
He 


address 


Ghost. be- 


gan his 





by referring to 
the 


evangelistic 


DR. L. W. 


MUNHALL. encouraging 


features in the campaign. 
The churches, he said, were beginning to re- 
vive, and when they are once revived the 
problem of reaching the non-church-goers 
will soon be solved.— The report comes 
that Dr. Earl Cranston, who was recently 
appointed a Methodist bishop, is meeting 
with great success in his western diocese 
and winning golden opinions on the Pacific 
coast by his power, ability and Godliness.— 

—The Rt. Rev. Frederick Temple, bishop of 
London, has been appointed archbishop of 
Canterbury and primate of all England, in 
succession to the late Dr. Benson.—||—The 
Rev. J. A. Rondthaler was formally installed 
as pastor of the Fullerton Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of Chicago, on Oct. 25. The 
ministers in charge of the ceremony were 
the Rev. N. D. Hillis, of the Central Church, 
the Rev. David C. Marquis, president of the 
faculty of McCormick Theological Semin- 
ary; the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Walter 


H. Reynolds, moderator of the Chicago 
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Presbytery. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Hillis, on “The Influence of Jesus Christ 
on Modern Civilization.’ Before the charges 
to the pastor and people were delivered, the 
asked Dr. 
Rondthaler by the Rev. W. H. Reynolds, as- 
sistant pastor of the Third 
church. Services commemorative of the 
fiftieth the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 


constitutional questions were 


Presbyterian 


anniversary of Messiah 
were begun and continued during the week, 
with holy communion in the morning and 
special 

in the 
recently. 


sermons 
evening, 

Rev. C. 
L. Fulforth, the 
rector, conducted 
the service, and 
preached the an- 
niversary se r- 
in the 


evening the pul- 


mon, and 
pit was occupied 
by Rev. J. N. 
Blanchard, D. D. 
During the week 


sermons were 





preached by Revs 
W. B. Bodine, D. 


REV. C. L. FULFORTH. 
D., R. C. Matlack, D. D., H. R. Harris, A. G. 
Mortimer, D. D., and L. Bradley.—\|—The 


Rt. Rev. Mendel Creighton, bishop of Peter- 


borough, has been appointed bishop of 
Fred K. 
Temple, who was last week appointed arch- 
—The fiftieth year 


of Dr. R. S. Storr’s pastorate at the Church 


London in place of the Rt. Rev. 
bishop of Canterbury.— 


of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, will close Nov. 
19. The oceasion will be celebrated by a 
gathering of eminent men from Dr. Storr’s 
own denomination and from other church- 
On Sunday, Oct. 18, Rev. Dr. S. M. 
Haskins, aged 83 years, who has been in the 


es, 
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active ministry longer than any other 
preacher of his denomination in New York, 
celebrated his fifty-seventh anniversary as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, by preaching an histori- 
The Dr. Watson 
before he returns home about Christmas, has 


cal sermon. Rev. 
promised to preach in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Jersey City. 
ian Church at Springfield, N. J., celebrated 


The Presbyter- 


its 150th anniversary by special exercises, 
beginning Sunday, Nov. 8. This is the his- 
toric church where the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution recently held patriotic ex- 
ercises in connection with the unveiling of 
a monument in the Revolutionary burying 
ground in that place. The present edifice 
the 
burned by the British soldiery in 1780.—||— 
St. Matthew’s Church, 
situated at Sixth avenue and Second street, 


was erected in 1791 to replace one 


English Lutheran 


























Si. MATTHEW’S CHURCH. BROOKLYN, NY. 


Brooklyn, was dedicated on Sunday, Nov. 
15. The dedicating sermon was preached 
in the morning by Rev. J. W. Singmaster, 
D.D., of Allentown, who was a former pas- 
tor of the Rev. 
Frank B. Vrooman, the deposed pastor of 
the Presbyterian 
become associated with the 


congregation.—||—The 


Church, has 
tev. Dr. Thom- 
as in the ministry of the People’s Church, 


Kenwood 


Chicago. He will serve as assistant pastor 


and will take the burden of the work from 


Dr. Thomas’ shoulders. His assistance 
will also enable the church to broaden the 
scope of its work.—||—Rev. Dr. H. A. 


Stimson has been installed pastor of the 


new Manhattan church of New York, Rev. 
Drs. Storrs and Lyman Abbott sharing in 
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Half of Manhat- 
tan’s 1,200 members followed Dr, Stimson 


the installation service. 
from Broadway Tabernacle. 
* % % 


The wonderful success 


EDUCATIONAL of Helen Keller, the 16- 


year-old deaf, dumb and 
blind girl, who has just passed a brilliant 























dt elen keller. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED IN NEW YORK WO..LD 








entrance examination for Harvard Univer- 
sity, is an excellent illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of fostered by 


education when 


love. Through the self-sacrificing labors 
of her teacher, Miss Sullivan, who for the 
past nine years has been her constant at- 
tendant raised 
abyss of darkness, silence and 
loneliness into an atmosphere of love, fel- 
lowship and intellectual communion with 
the world and her kindred.—||—Booker T. 
Washington, of 
the Tuskegee 
Institute deliv- 
ered an address 
the other day 
before the fac- 


and guide, she has been 


from an 


ulty and stu- 
dents of Trin- 
ity College, 


Durham, N. C. 
This is the first 

instance on 
Helsshich she rends spesches. ©” «Tecord «€of 6a 
Southern white college inviting a negro to 
deliver an address.—||—It is surprising how 
cheaply the students at some Lutheran Col- 



































leges secure their meals. At Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, they cost but $1.75 a 
week; at Chicago Seminary, the Students’ 
Club furnish excellent boarding for $2.05, 
whilst at the Boarding Hall at Thiel, the 
boys eat for $2.25 per week.—||—There has 
een a gain of 40,000 in the Sunday School 
‘nembership of the state of Michigan the 
last three years.—||—On Tuesday, Octo- 
twenty-seventh, Rev. A. T.  Pier- 
teaching always 


ber 
son, Whose awakens 
a great interest on the part of every one, be- 
gins a month’s lectures at the Moody Insti- 
tute, Chicago, in addition to the regular 
course. All of these 
Bible lectures are free, 
and the public are cor- 


dially welcome. Chas. 
Inglis, of London, 


England, will also be 
at the Institute in De- 
cember, lecturing for 
a time.—||—The cere- 
attending the 
laying of the corner 
stone of the hall of history at Washington, 
D. C., the first to be erected of the group of 
buildings to comprise the American univer- 
sity, was laid lately with impressive cere- 
monies. Bishop Thomas Bowman put the 





monies 


BISHOP BOWMAN. 


stone in place.—||—A notable feature of the 
late celebration at Princeton was the pres- 
ence of fifteen members of the class of 1847, 
Princeton’s centennial class.—||—The num- 
ber of pupils applying for registration last 
week as attendants at the night schools of 
the city of Philadelphia, was 12,055. Out 
of the entire enrollment 2,805 were over 21 
years of age. 

* * % 

The fifty-third annual 
TEMPERANCE Vision, Sons of Temper- 
session of the Grand Di- 
ance, was held recently in St. Georges’ Hall, 
Thirteenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
The session was the largest held in many 
years, over 400 delegates from various parts 
of the state being present.—!|—There are in 
400 Seandinavian total 
stinence societies with a membership of be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000. Most of 


newspapers are said by Ole B. Olson to give 


America over ab- 
their 


space to temperance work, because of the 
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demand for such news.—||—In discharging 


the damaged cargo from the steamship 
Unatilla, which ran on the rocks near Port 
Townsend, Washington, an Alaskan smug- 
the 
was a consignment of barreled sugar des- 
tined to a leading Alaska firm. The 
water melted the sugar, and in the center 


gling scheme was exposed. In eargo 


salt 


of each barrel was found a large 
spirits. <A 


nase of 
large quantity of supposed 
sugar has recently been shipped to Alaska, 
and it is believed that thousands of gal- 
lons of whisky and brandy have been smug- 


gled into the territory in this manner. 


ee * 
Mrs. Elliott T. Shep- 
PHILAN- ard, of New York City, 
THROPIC 


has offered to Princeton 
Seminary the sum of $1,500 annually dur- 
ing the remainder of her life to establish 
the Elliot F. 
Shepard — in- 
s t ructorship 
Old 
Test a ment 


in the 


department. 
— || —Dr. D. 
K. Pearsons, 
o f Chicago, 
has promised 
the trustees 
of Mt. Holy- 
o k e Semin- 
ar y $40,000 





a in addition 
to the $10,000 already given by him. 
Probably the loss of the seminary 


buildings by fire brought forth this gener- 
ous gift.—||—A beautiful reading room, the 
gift of Mrs. E. F. Stetson, was recently dedi- 
cated in Readville, Mass. It stands beside 
the Blue Hill Chapel, where Bishop Brooks 
preached his last sermon.—||—By the will 
of the late Sarah Hogg, which was filed 
for probate a few days ago in Brooklyn. N. 
Y., the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, the 
Brooklyn Industrial School Association, 
and the Home for Destitute Children re- 
ceive $5,000 each.—||—The will of the late 
Lawrence Cortelyon was filed for probate 
last week in the office of the Kings County, 
N. Y., Sarrogate. Among the bequests are 
one of $25,000 to the Seney Hospital, $5,000 
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to the Home for Aged Women, and $5,000 
to the Home for Aged Men.—||—Lately the 
German Hospital Society of New York re- 
ceived from John Heine, aged 90 years, of 
Brooklyn, a letter in which he said that he 
has made his will and bequeathed $25,000 
to the association. He further stated that 
if the association was in need of the amount 
the sum would be paid over on application. 
—|\—The Methodist Hospital at Brooklyn 
the early part of this month 
$5,000 from a lady whose name is withheld; 
$4,900, the of Hiram C. 
deen, who died at McKeesport, Pa., about 
two years ago, and $250 from Mrs. William 
H. Woolverton, of New York, who has givien 
in all $1,750 to the hospital. 


received in 


from estate Bra- 


*k& & 


The Jubilee 
held by the 
Missionary Association in 


meetings 
MISSIONS American 
Tremont Temple, Boston, were largely at- 
President Gates, of Amherst Col- 
lege, presided. 


tended. 
Stirring addresse were de- 
livered by Rev. Joseph Twichell, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and others.—||—The Young 
Peoples Society of Christian Endeavor of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Oriole, Pa., Rev. J. 
H.C. 


to build a 


Manifold, pastor, contributed $2,000 
prayer house in India.—||—The 
celebrated Wesleyan lecturer and preacher, 
Mark Guy Pearse, is planning an American 
the interest of the West London 
Wesleyan Mission.—||—Rev. Noble L. Rock- 
ey and family, of North India Mission, will 


tour in 


return to their field in November.—||—Hun- 
dreds of poor families in New York 
City will mourn the death of “Mother” 
Sherwood, who for twenty years 


past has given her time, labor and money 
unceasingly to their service in the name of 
Christ. 


sister of ex-Gov. 


She was 65 years of age, and was a 
Phineas 
Her 
Christian life of helpfulness was a blessing 
—The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the American Missionary Associa- 


Lounsbury, of 


Connecticut. quiet, unostentatious, 


to the whole city.— 


tion, which has made a noble record, es- 


pecially in its work among the negroes of 


the south, was fittingly celebrated in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 20-22.—||—On Sunday, Nov. 1, the, 


Philadelphia breakfast association opened 
its rooms for the nineteenth annual season 
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of work.—||—Very 


encouraging 
have been received from Bishop Taylor in 


reports 


his new field of mission work among the na- 
South Already a_ large 
number of conversions have resulted from 
—Rev. H. W. Bolton has in- 


vited the Salvation Army to conduct nightly 


tives in Africa. 


his labors.— 


services for two weeks in his church, the 
South Park Avenue Methodist, of Chicago. 
The meetings 
will be evan- 
gelical in char- 
acter, and will 
be conducted 
the di- 
rection of 


under 


Brigadier 
Brewer and 
his staff. It is 
expected and 
desired t h a t 
they will be characteristic Salvation Army 
-The $30,000 boys’ hall, lately 
begun at the Lutheran Orphanage German- 





REV. H. W 


BOLTON. 
meetings.- 


town, Pa., will include school rooms, work- 
Miss Elizabeth Schaeffer, of 
Philadelphia, gave $10,000 toward providing 
The West Madison Street, 
Chicago, barracks of the Salvation Army 
was the 


shops, ete. 
the building.- 


scene of unusual excitement re- 


cently. The windows of the building were 
shattered by miscreants, who undertook to 
break up the meeting by throwing stones 
The 
corps of workers had been out on the street 
corners and had returned to the hall with 


and brick-bats at the panes. various 


a large crowd following. Many had joined 
the crowd with good motives, but there 
were a number of followers who were in- 
tent on making life a burden to the men 
with By the aid of 
the police and the respectable portion of 
the onlookers, the miscreants were finally 
off.—||—The Chureh 
has a church extension loan fund of $300,- 
000, and is seeking to raise it to $1,000,000, 

A party of six 


“S” on their clothes. 


driven Episcopalian 


Japtist missionaries 
sailed from New York harbor, Oct. 24, for 
India.—||—Eight 
prisoners in the Louisville, Ky., jail were 
The 
one of them a murderer, had been led to 
the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the city. 


work in Burmah and 


baptized on a recent Sunday. men, 


Christ through services held by a 














The Hyde Park M. E. 

MISCEL- Church tendered a _ re- 
LANEOUS ception to their new pas- 

tor, Rev. Dr. A. W. Patten and his wife, that 
proved to be of more than local interest. 
Among other prominent persons’ there 
were present: Bishop S. M. Merrill, Dr. 
Arthur Edwards, editor of the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate; Dr. Joseph F. Ber- 
ry, editor of the Epworth Herald; Dr. H. C. 
Jennings, Presiding Elder W. H. Burns, Dr. 





HYDE PARK M. E. 


CHURCH, 


Luke Hitcheock, Rev. Hubert Herring, Rev. 
Robert McIntrye, Rev. N. I. Rubinkam and 
Rey. C. H. Bixby. Dr. Patten, who was as- 
signed to the Hyde Park Church by the re- 
cent conference, is a native of Baltimore. 
He graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Garrett Biblical Institute. He 
studied later at Leipsic and Berlin Univer- 
sities and traveled extensively. He has 
been pastor of churches in Evanston, En- 
glewood and Joliet.—||—From Novy. 9 to 13 
inclusive, Mr. D. L. Moody will preach in 
Cooper Union, New York, at 10 a. m. every 
day, and with others will speak at the meet- 
ing from 2:30 to 4 p. m. The object of 
these meetings is the deepening of spiritual 
life in Christians. Mr. Ira D. Sankey will 
Evangelists Geo. C. Need- 
ham, J. Wilbur Chapman, R. G. Pearson and 
the pastors of greater New York will take 
part.- -The First Presbyterian Church at 
Knoxville, Tenn., will celebrate its 100th an- 


lead the singing. 


niversary during the present month, and 


also the semi-centennial of Rev. Dr. James 
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Parks’ pastorate.—||—At Hoopestown, IIl., 
a new $20,000 church will be opened with a 
dedicatory sermon by Bishop Fowler, Nov. 
22.—||—-The Lutheran Churches of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., have 4,000 communicant members. 
- —Drs. Buckley, Hoss and John Potts 
will speak in Baltimore, Nov. 24, on the oc- 
casion of erecting a bronze tablet on the 
site of the old Lovely Lane Meeting House, 
where the Christmas (or first) General Con- 
ference was held in 1784.—||—The 23rd an- 
nual convention of the National W. C. T. U., 
which is to be held in St. Louis, Nov. 13 to 
18, 1896, will be in many respects one of the 
most remarkable gatherings this great or- 
ganization has yet held. New 
ing features are to be added to the program, 
and there will be an array of talent such 


and strik- 


as is seldom seen.—|'—The Baptists of Min- 
37th annual meeting in 
About 400 delegates and 


nesota held their 
St .Paul recently. 
visitors were in attendance, representing 
eighty-four churches. Among the notable 
addresses was that of Pres. Cyrus North- 
rop, on “How Can Young Men and Women 
Make the Most of 
Presbyterian church of 


Themselves?” The 
Md., 
which enjoys the distinction of being the 
third of its 
America, recently celebrated its 213th anni- 


Rehoboth, 


denomination established in 
versary, the occasion being also the re-open- 
ing of their building more than a hundred 
years old, which has been undergoing re- 
Speaking of the Bishop of Africa, 
Christian Advocate “The 
J. C. Hartzell, D. D., and 
profoundly impressed the ministers of the 
sO i ag New York 

/ chers’ Meeting 
on Monday morn- 
Jast 
jarge audience 
that had 
ered to 
him. It 
grown conviction 
of the church 
that the 
most providential 


pairs. 
The 


Rev. 


says: 


interested 


Prea- 


ing and a 
gath- 
hear 
is the 





one of 


REV. J. C HARTZELL 
acts in its history was the selection of Dr. 


Hartzell for the delicate post of Missionary 
Bishop of Africa. Today we find him able 
to instruct any concerning the condition 


of the great continent to which he goes. 
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The best books have been procured, con- 
versations with the wisest and most ex- 
perienced travelers have been had—all -in 
fact, that any man could do has 
done.”—||—The new St. Pauls’ Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York City, is now 
well along in the process of construction. 
This chureh is to cost $300,000.—||—The 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, is to 
erect a Guild House at a cost of $450,000. 
Over $250,000 is to be established as an en- 
dowment fund for supporting the Guild 
and the institutional work of the 
chureh.—||—The evangelical campaign in 
The 2,500 
Christian workers who are participating, 


been 


House 
Philadelphia is in full swing. 


are making a_ house-to-house visitation. 
The various denominations are working to- 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Webb 


is officiating as general secretary. 


gether in harmony. 
Popular 
evening services are being held at the Tab- 
ernacle and other churches, and they are 
being well attended.—||—The Norwegians 
are to build a portable church, 40x60 feet, 
in Minneapolis, and ship it to Madagascar 
for use in their mission there.—||—There 
were 16,000,000 pupils in the schools and 
colleges of this country last year.—||—As 
the result of a revival in the University of 
Southern California, sixty conversions are 
recorded among the students.—||—The leg- 
islature of Vermont, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, has re-elected the venerable Justin S. 
Morrill as United States Senator. Mr. Mor- 
rill, who is in his 87th year, is just complet- 
ing his fifth consecutive term in the Senate, 
and had served twelve years in the House 
the 
other branch of Congress.—||—Dr. Clark 


of Represetatives before he entered 


has lately spent a few days in the British 
Isles addressing meetings 
The 


jammed at the Glasgow meeting, and Bel- 


of marvelous 
Seotland was 


size, biggest hall in 
fast had no building large enough to ac- 
commodate all who attended the sessions of 


the Irish National Convention. Spurgeon’s 


° 
Tabernacle was crowded to the last degree 
in a Christian Endeavor rally presided over 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer and addressed by the 
||—A 


American visitor.- special dispatch 


from Bombay says that in eleven districts 
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of the Deccan and Conean a million and a 
quarter of people are believed to be on the 
verge of starvation.—||—The King of Swe- 
den and Norway, Oscar II, has been chosen 
by treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain as the final arbitrator of the 
Venezuela boundary question. The other 
arbitrators, four in number, are to be des- 
ignated, two by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and two by the Chief Justice of 
the United States. This is the final and 
most important feature of the treaty for 
the complete adjustment of the long-pend- 
ing Venezuelan controversy. The treaty 
was concluded in Washington recently at 
the British Embassy, Sir Julian Pauncefote 
representing Her Britannic Majesty, and 

Secretary Olney 

the United States 

—||—The largest 

convention ever 

held in New Lon- 

don, assembled 
lately at the ar- 
mory, the occa- 
sion being the 
twelfth annual 
conferenre of the 
State C. E. Union 
of Connecticut, representing a state mem- 
bership of about 35,000.—||—The 


SECRETARY OLNEY. 


Saptist 
Ministers’ meeting in London has met reg- 
ularly since January, 1723. One hundred 
and seventeen Baptist ministers are mem- 
bers of the body, which is called a board.— 
—The Wisconsin Sunday Rest Day Asso- 
ciation held their sixth annual meeting re- 
cently at Janesville, Wis. Able addresses 
were delivered by speakers from Milwau- 
kee and other cities. Among many others, 
the Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Washington, D. C., 
addressed a large meeting on “Patriotic 
and Humanitarian Objections to Sunday 
Work and Dissipation.” The officers for 
the ensuing year were selected from both 
the Protestant and Catholic denominations. 
-|—Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of the Pilgrim 
Church, Brooklyn, celebrated recently the 
fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate of that 
church. 








